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Editorial 

“O Ye Dry Bones" * . . Ezekiel XXXVII 

A GLORIOUS VISION was granted to the Prophet* By the hand of the 
Lord the prophet Ezekiel was taken to the valley of death, a valley of 
despair and desolation* There was nothing alive there* There was 
nothing but dry bones, and very dry they were indeed* This was all 
that had been left of those who were once living* Life was gone* And 
a question was put to the Prophet: "Can these dry bones live again? 
Can life come back once more?" The human answer to this question 
would have been obviously, no* Life never comes back* What is once 
dead, is dead for ever* Life cannot come out of dust and ashes. "For 
we must needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot 
be gathered up again" (2 Sam* H:14). Death is an ultimate ending, a 
complete frustration of human hopes and prospects* Death comes from 
the sin, out of the original Fall, It was not a divine institution. Human 
death did not belong to the Divine order of creation* It was not normal 
or natural for man to die* It was an abnormal estrangement from God, 
who is man’s Maker and Master,—ye, even the physical death, i.e* the 
separation of soul and body. Man’s mortality is the stigma or "the 
wages" of sin (Rom. 6:23)* 

Many Christians today have lost this Biblical conception of death 
and mortality and do regard death rather as a release, a release of an 
immortal soul out of the bondage of the body* As widely spread as 
this conception of death may actually be, it is utterly alien to the Scrip¬ 
tures* In fact, it is a Greek, a gentile conception* Death is not a release, 
it is a catastrophe* "Death is a mystery indeed: for the soul is by 
violence severed from the body, is separated from the natural connection 
and composition, by the Divine will* O marvel* Why have we been 
given over unto corruption, and why have we been wedded unto death?" 
(St. John of Damascus in the "Burial office"). Dead man is no man 
any more. For man is not a bodyless spirit* Body and soul belong to¬ 
gether, and their separation is a decomposition of the human being. 
A discarnate soul is but a ghost* A soulless body is but a corpse* "For 
in death there is no remembrance of Thee, in the grave who shall give 
Thee thanks" (Ps* 6:5). Or again: "Wilt Thou shew wonders to the 
dead? shall the dead arise and praise Thee? shall Thy loving-kindness 
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We Invite Your Opinions 

Metropolitan Leonty 

President of St. Vladimir's Seminary and 
Primate of the Russian Orthodox Church of America 


'‘The Grand Inquisitor*' is the title of a celebrated chapter in The 
Brothers' Karamazoff, by Feodor M, Dostoyevsky, This chapter is a 
complete story in itself, told by Ivan, the intellectual member of the 
KaramazofF family, who holds hardly any beliefs, 

“The Grand Inquisitor," was recently the subject of an article 
in “Cross Currents," [Fall, 1952, issue]. It was written by The 
Rev, Roman Guardini, a German Roman-Catholic theologian. The 
article is one of the chapters of Mr, Guardini's book on Dostoyevsky, 
titled “Religious Ideology in Dostoyevsky's Work," Guardini insists 
that the story told by Ivan KaramazofF, the sceptic and unbeliever 
should be regarded from this particular point of view, as an attack on 
Christianity and not as a statement of Christian ideal, 

Guardini’s article raises an important question: Does this legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor represent an open criticism and attack by Dostoy¬ 
evsky on the historical Roman-Catholic Church, or the Papacy? Be¬ 
fore this question is answered, one should clarify the relations between 
Orthodoxy and Roman-Catholicism in general. It is desirable to have 
opinions on this subject. It may help to achieve a better understanding 
of both branches of Christianity^and might even open new vistas in 
the vexed controversy of many centuries. This re-examination is espe¬ 
cially appropriate in view of the coming sad Jubilee in 1954: 900 years 
of the Schism of the Christian Church into the Eastern and the Wes¬ 
tern Churches, 

The following would be the main questions in connection with the 
legend of The Grand Inquisitor: 

1. Does F, M. Dostoyevsky, in “The Grand Inquisitor," really rep¬ 
resent the Roman Catholic Church—and the Papacy—in such a 
way that the meaning of the legend is evidently directed against 
Roman-Catholicism? 
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under sin, and descending through the Cross into hell, that He might 
fill all things with Himself, He loosed the pangs of death'*. He rose 
again on the third day, “because it was not possible that the Author of 
Life should be holden of corruption/' cf. Acts 2:24. The mystery of 
Salvation culminates precisely in that Life comes through the death of 
Life Eternal, “O Life, how diest Thou? and how dwellest in the grave? 
And Thou destroyest the kingdom of death, and raisest the dead from 
the Hades** Enkomm* on Good Saturday, Stasis L 2nd versicle. Life 
shines forth from the Grave, as from a Bridal chamber. Easter can be 
truly understood only in the light of the Holy Week, 

High Priest and Victim 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the redeeming work of Our Lord is 
depicted as the ministry of the High Priest. Christ comes into the world 
to accomplish the Will of God. Through the eternal Spirit he offers 
His own self to God, offers His blood for the remission of human sins, 
and this He accomplishes through the Passion. By His blood, as the 
blood of the New Testament, of the New Covenant, He enters heaven 
and enters within the very Holy of Holies, behind the veil. After the 
suffering of death He is crowned with glory and honour, and sits on the 
right hand of God forever. The sacrificial offering begins on earth and 
is consummated in heaven, where Christ presented and is still pre^* 
senting us to God, as the eternal High Priest^“High Priest of the 
good things to come** —^ as the Apostle and High Priest of our con¬ 
fession, as the minister of the true tabernacle and sanctuary of God. 
In brief, as the Mediator of the New Covenant. Through the death of 
Christ is revealed Life Everlasting, “the powers of the age to come*' 
are disclosed and shown forth. In the blood of Jesus is revealed the 
new and living way, into that eternal Sabbath, when God rests from 
His mighty deeds. 

Thus the death of the Cross is a sacrificial offering. And to offer a 
sacrifice does not mean only to surrender. Even from a merely moral 
point of view, the whole significance of sacrifice is not the denial itself, 
but the sacrificial power of love. The sacrifice is not merely an offering, 
but rather a dedication, a consecration to God, The effective power of 
sacrifice is love. Cor. XIII. 3. But the offering of the sacrifice is more 
than the evidence of love, it is also a sacramental action, a liturgical 
office, or even a mystery. The offering of the sacrifice of the Cross is 
the sacrifice of love indeed, “as Christ also hath loved us, and given 
Himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
saviour.*' Ephes. V. 2. But this love was not only sympathy or com¬ 
passion and mercy towards the fallen and heavy-laden. Christ gives 
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The Press Reviews The Quarterly 

For the benefit of readers who would like to know what impact St Vladimir's 
Quarterly has made, as the first English-speaking publication of the Orthodox Church, 
we reproduce below excerpts from representative periodicals. 

On page 37 we have also reprinted the Patriarchal Seal and full text of a letter 
from the Archbishop of Constantinople and Ecumenical Patriarch Athenagorus 1. 

Julia D. Malinchoc 
Managing Editor 

The Living Church, the well-known national magazine of the Epis¬ 
copal Church in America, in the issue for November 30, 1952, carried 
a review by E. R, Hardy, Jr, “This magazine [St, Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly] which the faculty of St, Vladimir’s Seminary has begun to 
publish, should meet the long-felt need for a serious religious and 
theological journal of Eastern Orthodox Christianity in this country. 
Of special interest in the first number are a sketch of the history of St. 
Vladimir’s and its predecessors and an article by Metropolitan Leonty 
on ‘Problems of the Eastern Orthodox Church in America,’ ’’ 

Apostolos Andreas, a newspaper published in Constantinople, under 
the auspices of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, carried a series of articles 
in issues for Dec, 27, 1952, Feb. 7 and 11, 1953, on “The Russian 
Church in America and St, Vladimir's Seminary,’’ in which reference 
was made to the progress of the Seminary and the initiation of a theo¬ 
logical journal in America dealing with the Holy Eastern Orthodox 
Church, 

Cross Currents, a quarterly review to explore the implications of 
Christianity for our times, in the issue for Fall, 1952, had this to say: 
“the modestly inaugurated journal by the iminent Orthodox scholar 
George Florovsky, may well be expected to become an important vehicle 
of Orthodox thought in America 

The Russian Orthodox journal, national publication of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs of America, a semi-religious organization 
of young people, in the issue for December, 1952, referred to the 
institution of the Quarterly as “a most necessary project is underway", 
and strongly urged subscription to the publication for those “who 
have long been seeking for literature on the basic problems of our 
Orthodox Christian faith." In reviewing Dr. Florovsky’s editorial. The 
Russian Orthodox Journal concluded that Dr. Florovsky “not only 
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Pentecost, the Feast of the Church 

The V, Rev, Alexander Schmemann 

Pentecost is a feast day of the Church, for on this ‘‘last and great 
day” she celebrates the descent of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who 
is, in the very truth, Her life. The Holy Spirit, who rested upon the 
Apostles, abides in the Church forever, fulfilling every one of Her 
actions, everyone of Her mysteries and prayers, renewing every soul 
which is being brought forth by the Church in the mystery of baptism. 

The meaning of the Church's holydays is manifold. Every year, the 
Church again and again goes through the mysterious path of the earth¬ 
ly life of our Saviour, of His incarnation, ministry, miracles, of His 
saving death, resurrection and glorification. As in the mystery of the 
Eucharist, we not only remember the Last Supper, but also actually 
partake of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which is given 
to us to experience, every time anew, the spiritual, mystical reality of 
the commemorated event. This, our experiencing of the events and our 
taking part in His, is truly the divine-human life of the Church and in 
the Church; it is that joy of the Church which gives meaning to our 
earthly existence. 

During that great and terrible night of the Passion week, we were 
buried together with Christ that we also may rise with Him. In the 
Orthodox Service, on Easter morning we, “having removed the stone 
from the sepulcher”, enter into the incomparable joy of the Feast of 
Feasts. Only this night in the whole year we are given the reality to 
experience the joy of the “eternal beginning of the other life”, “the joy 
of Christ's victory over the world”, “the glory of His Kingdom” which 
has come in power. The Royal doors are not closed, no prostrations 
are being made, all readings are set aside, the services for the dead are 
not celebrated — for “not one dead remained in the grave” — for a 
moment all pain and sorrow of the world are forgotten. The power of 
sin is not felt over us. It is as if the history of the world has been con¬ 
cluded, and with it our path in the history is terminated; as if the doors 
of paradise have been already opened to us. For forty days, although 
not with the same intensity, we live with the joy of Easter. During all 
this time the Church signifying the particular presence of the risen and 
glorified Lord does not sing the prayer for the descent of the Holy 
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28 February 

In the Year of Our Lord, 1953 
(Constantinople,) 

Istanbul, Turkey 



To the Very Reverend Dr. Georges Florovsky, 

Dean of the Orthodox Theological Seminary 
of St. Vladimir, in New York 

Grace and Peace of God be with you. 

We felt an especial joy on receiving from you your 
new periodical, which we have read with great at¬ 
tention. 

We would like to convey to you, by this Patriarchal 
letter, our warmest thanks for this token of your good 
endeavours. We shall keep it as a treasure in the 
library of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

We pray that the Lord may bless and guide you in 
the work you have undertaken with so great a zeal. 
And we call upon you the grace and infinite mercy of 
the Lord. 


Best wishes for the Holy Lenten season. 



Your fervent intercessor in the Lord, 

[SIGNED] Athenagoras 1 
By the Grace of God, 
Archbishop of Constantinople, the New Rome, and 

Ecumenical Patriarch. 
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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 

Permanent Charter Granted 

In accordance with the law of the State of New York, the Seminary 
was granted a Provisional Charter at the time the Seminary was in¬ 
corporated* 

On April 24, 1953 the Board of Regents of the State of New York 
granted an Absolute Charter to St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. E. B. Nyquist, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
wrote the Seminary, as follows: 

*'! aro very grateful at the progress you have made in the past year in all of 
the areas we discussed a year ago. Now it seems to me that if you had additional 
funds you would be able to develop St. Vladimir's to the point we all want it to 
reach as a Theological Seminary . . . 


The Life of the Seminary 

Under the provisions of the Last Will and Testament of the Late 
V. Rev. Varnava Luchko of Cleveland, Ohio, St. Vladimir's Orthodox 
Theological Seminary was named as a beneficiary, and the specific 
amount of its legacy is $1,000.00, and a share in the residue of the 
estate. 

Through the initiative of the Women's Guild of The Holy Ghost 
Russian Orthodox Church, Bridgeport, Connecticut, a Scholarship 
Fund for the benefit of Seminary students may be established. The 
Women's Guild donated $300.00 to start the Scholarship Fund. 

St. Vladimir’s Seminary is a young institution, and financial assist¬ 
ance to establish full tuition-scholarships to students is one of the 
greatest needs. The Seminary would welcome any contributions, which 
will be gratefully accepted and acknowledged. 
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On February 22, the First Sunday in Lent, Dr. Florovsky partici¬ 
pated in the celebration of The Sunday of Orthodoxy at the Greek 
Orthodox Church of The Assumption, Chicago, Illinois, This was 
sponsored by the Orthodox Greek Catholic Clergy-Fellowship of 
Greater Chicago. 

On February 27, Dr. Florovsky delivered a public lecture in Wash¬ 
ington, D, C, on '‘Dostoyevsky and His Problems,'* sponsored by the 
St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Parish of Washington, D. C. 

On March 13-15, Dr. Florovsky delivered several Lenten Sermons 
in Montreal, Canada, at the invitation of the Parish of St. Peter and 
Paul's Russian Orthodox Church. 

At the invitation of The Rev. W. Schneirla, Dr. Florovsky spoke at 
the Syrian Orthodox Youth Rally held in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Florovsky was invited to attend the Annual Symposium spon¬ 
sored by the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. Alexander Schmemann was promoted to the rank of arch¬ 
priest and was elevated to this rank by Metropolitan Leonty at services 
held at Russian Orthodox Cathedral of the Holy Virgin Protection. 

The V. Rev. Schmemann delivered two lectures in Montreal, Canada 
under the auspices of the St. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church, 
and a series of lectures in New York City to the Society of Friends of 
St. Sergius Academy on “The Development and the Meaning of Or¬ 
thodox Worship." 

In New Haven, Connecticut. V. Rev. Schmemann addressed the 
Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Yale University and Connecticut 
Teacher's College on “The Schism Between the Orthodox Church and 
Rome." He also spoke to the Anglican-Orthodox Fellowship at New 
Haven. Connecticut on “The Fast and the Liturgy.” 

During the Lenten Season, Rev. Schmemann preached a sermon at 
Holy Trinity R. O. Church, Yonkers, N. Y., St. Vladimir’s R. O. 
Church, Trenton, N. J., and St, Peter and Paul's R. O. Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

Professor Nicholas S. Arseniev, gave his regular lectures at the 
French University of Montreal, Canada on “Russian Religious Think¬ 
ers", and “Russian Culture and Literature at the End of 19th and Be¬ 
ginning of 20th Centuries". 

Professor Arseniev's lecture on “Russian Religious Thinkers," was 
also given at the University of Toronto, Canada. 

Professor Arseniev spoke at various Russian Orthodox parishes in 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada on “Religious Teachings of St. Paul," 
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Activities of the Students 


Seminarians Theodore Frynczyko, George Timko, Serge Kuharsky, 
Jordan DimofF and Macarius Targonsky delivered lectures at two of 
the Quarterly Conferences of Sunday School teachers from parishes 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts: In Norwich, Connecticut, Semin¬ 
arian Targonsky presented an outline of Early Church History, Sem¬ 
inarian DimofF spoke on Orthodox Iconography, 

In Hartford, Connecticut, Seminarian Frynczyko gave an outline of 
Sunday School materials available for Orthodox instruction, and pre¬ 
sented a display of books and literature for the teacher and the pupil. 
Seminarian Timko spoke on the Conception of Martyrdom in the Early 
Church, Seminarian Kuharsky spoke on the Sacrament of Baptism. 

During the Easter Season at the invitation of St, Lukes Hospital, New 
York City, the Student Choir of St, Vladimir's Seminary, under the 
direction of Professor Leonid P, Troitsky, visited the various hospital 
wards and sang the Liturgical hymns of Easter—in Russian, English 
and Greek, Seminarian Stephen Beskid gave an explanation of the 
significance of the hymns. 

Seminarian Zoran Milkovich was elected President of the Orthodox 
Christian Fellowship of Columbia University, for the 1953-54 school 
term. 

Special student, Rev, Dimitri Gisetty, assistant pastor at St, Sera¬ 
phim’s Church, has been appointed to serve the spiritual needs of all 
Orthodox patients at St, Luke’s Hospital. 

Nicholas Saikley, was ordained a Deacon by Metropolitan Bashir, 
Archbishop of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 


Activities of the Faculty 

In January Dean Florovsky was invited by the University of Oregon. 
Eugene, to be the main speaker at the Annual Philosophy Conference, 
sponsored by the Department of Philosophy, and delivered three ad¬ 
dresses on the general theme '‘Christianity and Hellenism,” The Dean 
also participated in the Religious Evaluation Week, sponsored by the 
Department of Religion at the University of Oregon, 

At the University of Washington, Seattle, Dr, Florovsky delivered 
three lectures on the "History of Russian Thought,” These lectures 
were under the joint sponsorship of the Department of History and the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute of University of Washington, 
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Officer Delivers Address and Lectures on Orthodox Art 


On February 22, Mr* Paul M, Fekula, Corporate and Financial Sec¬ 
retary and Trustee of St* Vladimir’s Seminary delivered the main 
address, titled ‘The Glorious Unity of Orthodox Inspiration”, at a 
joint meeting of Eastern Orthodox Churches in Cleveland, Ohio in 
commemoration of the Sunday of Orthodoxy. The Greater Cleveland 
Council of Orthodox Clergymen and The Inter-Orthodox Youth Com¬ 
mittee sponsored a Vesper Service at which The Most Reverend 
Anthony Bashir, Metropolitan of The Syrian Orthodox Archdiocese, 
officiated* He was assisted by V* Rev* }. R* Kappanadze, V* Rev* V. 
Prislopsky, Rev* S* Rusiniak—of the Russian Orthodox Church; V. 
Rev. J* Trutza—of the Roumanian Orthodox Church; Rev* J* G* Ger- 
anios—of the Greek Orthodox Church; Rev* G* Simon^of the Syrian 
Orthodox Church; and V* Rev* B* Kusonpic^—of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church* Metropolitan Bashir delivered an address on the necessity for 
unification among all Orthodox nationality groups in America* His 
Eminence reviewed the history of Orthodoxy in America^—^tracing its 
beginnings to the Russian Orthodox mission in Alaska* 

Mr. Fekula discussed the significance of icons in Orthodox history 
and illustrated the lecture with an exhibit of original ancient and 
modern icons from his own extensive collection, as well as reproduc-^ 
tions of Orthodox masterpieces* He enumerated the great tragedies 
which have afflicted the Orthodoxy—the Fourth Crusade in 1204, the 
Fall of Constantinople in 1453, and the Marxist-Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917* These tragedies intensify the need for a united Orthodoxy in 
America. 

Following is the excerpted text of Mr. Fekula’s address: 

. . In the first few centuries of the Christian era a new art form was integ¬ 
rated to serve Biblical theology. This new Christian Art was later given the 
name Byzantine, after the original name of the city which was rebuilt by Emperor 
Constantine .... It seems ever so strange that only in the twentieth century 
has Byzantine Art received serious attention by art historians and critics—hun¬ 
dreds of years after its last great works were created. It is heartening to observe 
the attention that is being given to Orthodox art and architecture in Europe and 
America by scholars and institutions in recent years. We ourselves have much 
to do in this direction and we should unite our Orthodox forces to suppfjt't 
qualified seminaries and establish other centers of culture worthy of our glorious 
Past .... 

Other denominations and religions know us best for our church music. In fact, 
one field which helps make our religion particularly dear to us is the spiritual 
realm' of music. There is a very modest exhibit before you of icons and repro¬ 
ductions of ancient icons. These give but the faintest idea of the grandeur and 
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^‘Christianity and the Modern World/' He also delivered a lecture to 
the Orthodox Youth Club, Montreal, on “Encounter With God/* 

At the Russian Orthodox parish of the Church of our Lady of Kazan, 
Sea Cliff, Long Island, Professor Arseniev spoke on “The Fourth Gos¬ 
pel/' and “The Religious Transfiguration of Life/' 

At the Russian Center of Fordham University, Professor Arseniev 
delivered a lecture on “Russian Culture of the 19th Century/' At 
Harvard University he spoke on “The Meaning of the Church/* 

Two lectures on “Religious Experience and Missionary Works of 
St. Paul," were delivered to the Society of Friends of St. Sergius 
Academy by Professor Arseniev. 

Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov, delivered two lectures at the 
Society of Friends of St. Sergius Academy on “The Liturgical Hymns 
of Christmas and Easter." The Chekhov Publishing House has pub¬ 
lished Dr. Bogolepov's “Anthology of Russian Poetry." Published in 
New York City; the book is written in Russian; it contains 414 pages. 
“The Russian American Orthodox Messenger," published an article by 
Dr. Bogolepov on “300 Years of the Kormchaya Kniga—'Nomokanon." 
“The Orthodox Canon Law, Part 1", by Dr. Bogolepour, has been pub¬ 
lished in a mimeographed English edition by the Seminary. 

Professor Serge S. Verkhovsky delivered two lectures to The Ortho¬ 
dox Christian Fellowship of Columbia University on “The Social 
Problem in Light of the Orthodox Church," and “Orthodoxy and Other 
Faiths," 

Professor Verkhovsky is currently giving a course on Orthodox 
Doctrine to the Society of Friends of St. Sergius Academy. 

The Rev. Paul S. Shafran is the Religious Editor of “The Colonial 
Crier," a district publication of The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs 
and prepares an article for each issue of the publication. His latest 
article, was titled “Appearances of the Resurrected Christ." He is 
Spiritual Advisor to the Orthodox Christian Fellowship of The Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, and officiates at the OCF's Monthly Vesper 
Service, held on the campus. 

The V. Rev. Archimandrite Christopher Christodoulou, has had a 
book published “Improving Christian Education in the Greek Orthodox 
Church of America." [See Book Reviews]. Rev. Christodoulou is head 
of the Sunday School Program of the Greek Orthodox Diocese of 
America, of which His Eminence, Archbishop Michael is the Primate. 

The Rev. Alexis Kniazev will join the faculty of the Seminary as 
Professor of Old Testament. Rev. Kniazev was graduated from St. 
Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris and the Sarbonne: the 
Graduate School of Law ^—Licencie en Droit, 
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Mr. Fekula, a collector in rare ikons and books on Byzantine Art, 
recently received a letter about his collection from The Ecumenical 
Patriarch Athenagoras, I, which we quote in part: 

“.We praise your sacred zeal, we pray that Our Lord may strengthen 

you in the pursuit of your noble efforts to promote the study of the numerous 
monuments of Ecclesiastical Art, which convey and shine forth the power of 
Orthodoxy . . . 

On March 21-22, Mr. Fekula was invited by The Rev. Joseph Simko, 
pastor of the Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
St. John the Baptist, Bridgeport, Conn, to deliver a series of lectures 
on ikons. Mr. Fekula spoke before three groups of that parish: The 
Communion Breakfast, The Young Adults, and The American Car- 
pa tho-Russian Veterans' Society. He presented an elaborate exhibit 
of original icons dating to the 15th century, modern enamelled icons 
from the Imperial palaces, and reproductions of masterpieces in Russia 
and Constantinople. 

At the invitation of the young people's group of St. Mary’s Syrian 
Orthodox Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Fekula delivered a lecture on Ortho¬ 
dox icons which he illustrated with colored slides. 


Activities of the Alumni 

The Rev. Nicholas T, Kiryluk, (Class of ’46), pastor of St. Peter’s 
& Paul’s Church, Manville, N. J., is working toward a master’s degree 
in the Department of Religion, Columbia University. Rev. Kiryluk’s 
thesis, on which he is currently working is titled “The Liturgical Re¬ 
forms of Patriarch Nikon,” Practically all bibliographical material is 
in the Russian language, and Father Kiryluk is also translating some 
of the material to be published separately. He is also doing graduate 
work at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Rev. Kiryluk serves as a member of 
the Metropolitan Council and The Sunday School Committee of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. 

The Rev. Vladimir S, Borichevsky, (Class of ’43), pastor of St. 
Nicholas Church, Joliet, Illinois is working toward a Ph. D. degree in 
Religious Education at the University of Chicago. Rev. Borichevsky 
publishes a monthly Bulletin, and maintains a “Book Sales” depart¬ 
ment of Orthodox literature. Upon request, he will supply a complete 
bibliography of books available. Requests should be addressed to 208 
Clay Street, Joliet, Ill. 
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inspiration that the Eastern Orthodox Church has bequeathed to us through re¬ 
ligious art. We arc the direct heirs of over a thousand years of artistic genius 
inspired by the teachings of Christianity .... 

E^t us bear in mind, however, that early Orthodox tradition never permitted 
painting the Supreme Being, God, as distinct from Christ the Son, for as the 
Moscow Sobor affirmed in 1667, “no one ever saw Him.” The Orthodox Church 
regards the painting of Michelangelo's God The Father as violating Christian 
theology. And this is but one illustration that Orthodox Sunday should be an 
occasion for all of us to reunite and reexamine our grand heritage and eliminate 
foreign influences in our church art and architecture .... 

The world owes its finest examples of Christian art and architecture to Con¬ 
stantinople. Under the Emperor Justinian the Orthodox domain extended from 
the Atlantic at the Straits of Gibraltar to the Euphrates River in the middle of 
Arabia. Orthodoxy was then indeed united! The visual symbol of Orthodox 
majesty built by Justinian in the years 532-537 was the Cathedral of Haghia 
Sophia (Holy Wisdom). A reproduction of one of the mosaics in Sancta Sophia 
done in the 12th century is in the exhibit. The Byzantine Institute has just 
published a book about it, from which I quote: ‘We do not know the name of the 
artist, nor is it intended that we know. Byzantine Art is impersonal, free from 
devisive individualism in recognized unity. The memory of the names of the 
artists was rarely kept, so deep was the detestation in Byzantine life for singul¬ 
arity’. There is certainly a lesson in this for all of us Orthodox in America—'the 
unity as Orthodox and understand that it is normal to retain individual differences 
race, or jurisdiction. The question is, are we big enough to face the problems of 
unity as Orthodox and understand that it is normal to retain indivilual differences 
provided they in no way interfere with a basis of genuine tmity. Whatever 
sacrifice we may imagine is involved is insignificant in the blessings that accrue 
from working together under the canons of the Church in a spirit of Christian 
love .... 

In briefest conclusion, it can be affirmed that to the early Orthodox of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, Christianity today owes the Nicaean creed, its dogmas. 
Orthodoxy was and is Christianity unified. Orthodoxy was a great missionary 
Church extending its teachings to all nations in their native tongues .... 

The Orthodox Churches individually have a long and varied history and they 
have permitted each people to use its own language. No one language has been 
forced on us—-but our beliefs are one. In the Russian Orthodox Church alone 
there are 468 various names specifying icons of the Mother of God, according to 
the files of Harvard University Dumbarton Oaks Research Library. Add to this 
numiber the rich heritage of the Orthodox tradition of Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria and one can imagine the free scope of heavenly 
inspiration which the Birth-Giver-of-God has bestowed upon our privileged 
Church. The Inspiration is one but each of us has been free, within the frame¬ 
work of our rich tradition, to interpret as his spirit was touched. 

We in America must re-learn the lesson of ancient Constantinople and fuse our 
national backgrounds into an American Orthodox unity, and this can be done 
without loss of our individualities. The challenge of our religion demands the 
best in us and a high degree of devotion, else we shall be unworthy and we shall 
be untrue to our Faith.” 
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Mrs. Koulomzine's major emphasis was on how to present the Bible 
stories to the various age groups in Sunday Schools. 

Lectures were also given by Rev. Alexander Schmemann on “Ortho¬ 
dox Doctrine". These lectures included an explanation of the Orthodox 
Feast days, History of the Orthodox Church, The Divine Liturgy, and 
Fasting. 

During the second half of the course, Professor Sergius S. Verbov¬ 
sky delivered lectures on the comparison between the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox faith and the Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths. 

Guest speakers included Archpriest Joseph Pishtey, V. Rev. John 
Kivko, and Rev. Archimandrite Christopher Christodoulou. 

There were 40 persons enrolled in the course. The following met all 
the requirements of the course, and were awarded Certificates of 
Merit: 

Luba Adamcio, Jersey City, N. J. 

Martha Anderson, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Evelyn DeMary, Bayonne, N. J. 

Ann Fedash, Jersey City, N. J. 

Eva Fedash, Jersey City, N. J. 

Tanya Gramowich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Veronica Gretz, New York City 

Natalie Kiryluk, Bayonne, N. J. 

Helen Klemash, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Lydia Kokola, Jersey City, N. J. 

Jean Kreshak, Whitestone, N. Y. 

Mary Kucharnik, New York City 

Eleanor Margitich, New York City 

All lectures presented were recorded on tape, and the tapes may be 
borrowed for use by Sunday Schools or parishes by writing to St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary. 


Lillian Melicharek, Jersey City, N. J. 
Ann Mikulak, Newark, N. J. 

Rose Pawik, Newark, N. J. 

Helen Petrysh, Jersey City, N. J. 
Eugenia Vartanian, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rosalie Walko, Newark, N. J. 

Ann Yura, Bayonne, N. J. 

Evelyn Zaleckis, Newark, N. J. 
Nicholas Zedlovich, Whitestone, N. Y. 
Rose Danisher, Bayonne, N. J. 

John Mignevich, Newark, N. J. 

Olga Shulak, New York City 
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The Rev. Boris Geeza, (Class of 46), former pastor of St» Nicholas 
Church, Weirton, West Virginia, has joined the Chaplain's Corps, 
U. S, Navy. He is stationed at the Naval Base, San Diego, California. 

The Rev. Alexander G. Seniavsky, (Class of 43), is serving as a 
Chaplain in the U. S. Navy. He is stationed at the U. S. Naval Train¬ 
ing Center in Bainbridge, Maryland. Chaplain Seniavsky officiates at 
Orthodox Services, held every Sunday morning at 9:00 a.m. at the 
Naval Training Center in Building #401. 

The Rev. Michael Draovich, (Class of 46) pastor of Protection of 
the Holy Virgin Church, Carnegie, Penna., is the new editor of '‘The 
Arclubarian," a district publication of The Federated Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Clubs. 

The Rev. John Scotty, (Class of 48) is the assistant pastor of the 
Russian Orthodox Cathedral of St. Michael. Sitka, Alaska. 

The Rev. Nicholas Vansuch, (Class of 46) is the Advisor to all 
Eastern Orthodox Students at Boston University. Rev. Vansuch also 
assists with the activities of the Orthodox Christian Fellowship of 
Boston University. 

Seminarian Veselin Kesic, (Class of '53) was elected Instructor in 
New Testament at St. Vladimir's Seminary. Mr. Kesic will continue 
with graduate work toward a Ph.D. in Religion at Columbia University. 

The Editors of St. Vladimir's Quarterly request former graduates 
of the Seminary to submit material for this section of The Chronicle. 

Sunday School Teacher Education Program 

The Religious Teacher Education Course, under the auspices of St. 
Vladimir's Seminary and arranged by a special committee appointed 
by His Eminence Metropolitan Leonty, was concluded on March 24. 

The Committee, headed by Dean George Florovsky, includes the 
following members: V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, V. Rev. John 
Kivko, Rev. Nicholas Kiryluk, and Mrs. Sofie Koulomzine—the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Metropolitan Council Sunday School Committee: Miss 
Natalie Kiryluk—the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs representa¬ 
tive: and Seminarian Theodore Frynczyko—^the St. Vladimir's Semin¬ 
ary student representative. 

The course commenced October 28. Lectures were delivered on 
Tuesday evenings from 7:30 p.m. until 10:00 p.m. 

During the first semester a series of lectures was delivered by Mrs. 
Sofie Koulomzine on “Methods of Teaching Orthodox Sunday School.'' 
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to the Christian West, but they are not bound by any particular theological inter¬ 
pretation of it" (p. 98). They need, however, the "invigorating stimulus of the West. 
The high screens separating the altars from the congregation, the long litanies and 
melodious chants have been used by the Orthodox as a defense against the purifying 
flames of the Eucharist ..." 

It would be impossible to discuss all these assertions within the frame of Orthodox 
theology, for all of them are rooted in a confessional relativism which imtil now has 
been always rejected by the Orthodox Church. If one accepts the presuppositions of 
the author, then probably his theory of Intercommunion becomes logical and useful. 
But the fact is that these presuppositions, in spite of the recriminations of Dr. Zernov 
against theologians, are themselves a typical expression of a very definite theology: 
They imply a doctrine of Church, of sacraments and of grace which happens to be in 
open contradiction to the doctrine held unanimously by the Orthodox Church. Dr. 
Zernov is very sincere in his efforts to find an efficient way to Christian Unity. This 
makes it even more necessary to warn him that the books of the kind he has 
written will sooner or later make any participation of the Orthodox in the ecumenical 
dialogue extremely difficult. 

St. Vladimir's Seminary V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, b.d. 

Professor, Liturgies and Church History 

Our Epoch, By Archpriest V. Zenkovsky. L’Orthodoxie et I’Actualite. Seminar of 
Religious Education, The Orthodox Theological Institute. Paris, 1952. P. 47. 

"Our Epoch" is a rather small book (47 pages) but it seems that in it the Very 
Rev. V. Zenkovsky sums up his thoughts about man and our time. A brief outline is 
here presented. Our Epoch is unusually rich and meaningful but it lacks unity; and 
therefore the majority of people stand abashed before the world of multiplicity and 
contradictions which confront them. Faith could serve the role of a unifying principle. 
But even if there are many believers in the world today, their faith is separated from 
the culture. The culture wants to be neutral with regard to religion. Nevertheless, it 
cannot separate itself from religious principle insofar as a connection between the 
human and the absolute or the perfect is concerned. The contemporariness even trys 
to replace the true religion with an absolutisation of earthly values, and thus it falls 
into a certain kind of paganism. Our Epoch is creating myths, to replace Christian 
beliefs, and it is creating idols of science, of techniques, of men, of freedom . . . 
Science startles us with its might, and its technical achievements, but "the heart needs 
God as Love and Truth, it seeks the Kingdom of God ^ but all that science and 
techniques can give does not bring us nearer to God or to his Kingdom”. Science has 
to be illumined by the light of Christ, as the Church has been illumined by the ancient 
philosophy -- having used it for theology. 

In the middle ages, the West had already separated Christianity from culture. With 
Thomas Aquinas the philosophy of Aristotle had triumphed. The Roman Catholic 
Church created an obligatory teaching about man and the world and thus suppressed 
the freedom of science. Nothing of this sort has happened in the East. Thomasism 
has undermined the truth about the creation of the world and, what is more important, 
it became the source of Western rationalismi. Science was separated from religion, 
and in itself became an object of faith. Scientists began to create non-religious out¬ 
looks subjecting everything to some singular principle, such as positivism, materialism, 
evolutionism. 
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Book Reviews 


The Reintegtaiion of the Church, A Study in Intercommunion, By Nicholas Zernov. 

SCM Press. London, 1952. P. 128. 

This essay is an attempt to exclude theology from the search for Christian Unity. 
Dr. Zernov offers to us many interesting and often valuable considerations on the 
nature of divisions and on possible ways of “reintegration": historical, psychological, 
mystical — all but one: the dogmatical evaluation of the problem. All divisions are 
due to what is called today “non-theological factors”. Theological disputes of the 
past were attempts “to find doctrinal justification for the hostility and the refusal to 
ask for forgiveness. The defense of truth was the only motive which the offenders 
could produce in support of their aggression” (p.43). There are no real doctrinal 
divergencies among Christians: “the vast majority of them in spite of all their bitter 
strife have retained a substantial oneness of belief in the main dogmas of Christianity” 
(p.42). Confessional creeds and doctrinal expositions are but “one-sided” interpreta¬ 
tions of Christianity, by which each confession maintains its self-centered existence. 
. . . The restoration of Christian oneness depends therefore on the liberation of the 
divided Christians from the artificial fixation on their own interpretation of Christianity 
which they identify with the defense of the truth, and for the sake of which they are 
prepared to sacrifice their fellowship with other members of the Church” (p. 43). 

The way of reintegration is that of Intercommunion described as “a bilateral agree¬ 
ment between divided confessions according to which their members are allowed to 
communicate at each other’s services, with the purpose of achieving ultimate organic 
unity” (p. 65). 

The second part of the book deals with the Ecumenical Movement It is described 
as a meeting place for the “restoration of intercourse between the Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern wings of Christianity”. Since the author denies real dogmatical differences, the 
whole problem of Schism is “naturalized”. 

The divisions are due to the failure of the Christians to understand that there must 
be different types of Christianity which “all have their own geographic location, they 
have all been influenced by the race, culture, climate and soil in which the seeds of 
Christian revelation were originally sown” (p. 79).—-“Thus Christianity is composed 
today of four distinct types .... and the reintegration of the Church consists, not in 
extending one or even two of these interpretations all over the world, but in raising 
all four of them to the level on which they could meet each other not as enemies but 
as fellow workers with the Triune God, equal participants in His New Covenant”. 
A special role in this reintegration is assigned to the Anglican Church which “has not 
confined itself to any one interpretation of Christianity and therefore is able to include 
in its fold members who differ sharply theologically from one another” (p89). The 
Eastern Christians (i.e. the Orthodox) are useful too for they are “the guardians of 
the Great Christian tradition, which can be of help and inspiration to the Christians 
of the West” (p.99). “They have retained a balanced presentation of Christian 
doctrine”, “their Eucharistic doctrine and practice have retained the sense of pro¬ 
portion”, and, above all, they are “committed to a definite sacrament policy in regard 
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The affirmation that "with its heart our epoch did not go away from Christ" seems 
to be too optimistic. It can be true only for a minority of contemporary humanity. Of 
course, we support wholeheartedly a thorough^going conversion to Christianity. Even 
that part of mankind which became dull and brutalized should hear the voice of truth. 

St Vladimir's Seminary Serge S. Verkhovsky, b,d. 

Professor Christian Ethics, Comparative Hieology 

Social and Economic History of Russia. By P. B. Struve. A Private Edition. 
Paris. 1952. P. 387. 

In his jubilee speech on Aksakov and Checherin, P. B. Struve stressed the "mixing 
of the blood from which, like a noble fruit proceeded the glorious figures of Russian 
literature." The same can be said of Struve himself. Born of a German father, he 
devoted his entire life to the service of Russian science and state. His two enforced 
sojourns abroad only tended to strengthen his Russian patriotism. In his scientific 
works, in magazines he edited, in English, French, German and Serbian periodicals, 
he always wrote about Russia and the Slavs. An economist by vocation Struve was 
very much interested in problems of social structure, and at the very beginning of his 
career as a publicist he was close to the idea of Marx. He never became a convinced 
marxist, but always remained a heretical one, according to his own testimony. 

He finally became a firm believer in the idea of economical and political liberty 
and acknowledged the great importance of religion in private and political life. Father 
S. Bulgakoff, in his funeral oration at the Cathedral of St. Alexander Nevsky in Paris, 
recalled the long and tortuous way Struve had to traverse to reach the Church from 
the darkness of godlessness — having prevailed over it in search of God through 
thought, knowledge and faith. 

"He was one of the first,” said Father Bulgakoff "to put into print the name of God, 
with fear of God among those who were used to indifference and blasphemy." That 
is why" added Father Bulgakoff, "that P. B. Struve belongs to the number of ‘leaders 
of children to Christ' in Russian society.” 

Beginning in 1894 with a book on the economic development of Russia, Struve 
finally worked on an all-embracing book: "Social and Economic History of Russia," 
dealing with the relation of the development of Russian culture and the growth of 
the Russian State from- the beginning. Struck by the Bolshevik Revolution as a 
national catastrophe, he wanted to discover the historical roots of the Revolution, 
and to establish the casual relation of events which lead to the great revolution. 

His duties as a professor at the University of Belgrade interfered with this plan. 
The preparation of other works delayed him. Fate was especially cruel to him while 
he was writing this book. When the first part had been finished, it was sent from 
Belgrade to Paris where it was to be published. However, a short time after the book 
had reached Paris, World War II broke out, and the hope of publishing the book 
came to grief. Before long the war spread into Yugoslavia. E>uring an air raid, the 
manuscript was lost. A whole series of his works and all the materials of his lectures 
were burned at the University. Then followed an arrest by the Germans. After a few 
months of imprisonment, Struve was able to move to Paris — without his books and 
manuscripts. Pleasant news awaited him in Paris. The manuscript he had sent earlier 
had remained intact. In spite of what he had already undergone, the indefaticable 
research worker continued with his writing. 

We should be grateful to his sons and admirers for publishing his last work. In 
this book, Struve takes us to the end of the 17th century. The last chapter is entitled 
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Science cannot claim the knowledge of the absolute or the absolute knowledge, for 
our reason is limited by the facts of actuality and therefore can know the world only 
in its rational or ideal aspect. All the rest is inconceivable for our reason. On the 
other hand, reason should not separate itself from the depth of the spiritual life. And 
yet it happens very often. We have two sources of knowledge: The reason and the 
heart — and both should be united. “The truth which is accessible to us has its 
source in the Divine Logos'*, Christ. Therefore, the only means by which we can 
reach the truth is the Church.” 

Christian morality is necessarily connected with the mysticism of our Sonship of 
God and of the Kingdom of God. But our epoch tries to separate morality from 
religion. Man has been separated from Christ and is believed in as if he were God. 
The source of morality has been put into man himself; everything natural was to be 
declared moral. People began to create a Utopia of a common earthly happiness. 
The outcome was either immoralism ^ based on the despair of creating a non-religious 
morality, or an attempt to place man above morals. Highly characteristic of our 
epoch is the appearance of a certain faith in “Aesthetic humanism,” i.e., a specific 
faith in beauty and art. The aesthetic inspiration was freed from all moral and 
rational limitations. Often the aesthetic is put in the place of religion without our 
realizing that the aesthetic in its essence is something vague and ambiguous. 

Beginning with the Renaissance, man, human personality and freedom, were de¬ 
clared to be values independent from God, Christ or Church. But the personality 
outside of the Church is an empty term. All our freedom “comes from Christ.” The 
true subject of freedom is the Church — freedom is not given to a singular person 
but to the Church”. A non-religious is a “function of freedom, freedom is “function 
of the religious life”. Outside of the Christian life there is only a seeming freedom. 
In our time we care about freedom as an external independency. Whereas an internal 
freedom is a burden for the majority of the people, since it brings responsibility with 
it. Our freedom becomes real only when we conscientiously stand before our God. 

Our epoch “did not and cannot depart from Christ with its heart; but with its 
reason it is not living in Christ and does not want Hinu”. Individual cases of returning 
to the church are not sufficient. What we need is an epochal crisis which would 
bring about a return to the church — which would be all embracing. A real “sym¬ 
phony” between church, culture, and our earthly life should be achieved. Culture and 
society should subject themselves freely to Christianity. The Church, on the other 
hand, ceinnot forget its responsibility to the world and the culture, especially in a 
society which consists of persons who have received baptism. The mission of the 
church is not to rule the world externally but to call “the prodigal sons” into the 
Father’s house! 

Probably a majority of Christians would agree with the author’s ideas. The book 
is valuable since it brings into focus that which we often think and hear about. How¬ 
ever many of the Very Rev. Zenovsky’s ideas are vague and disputable. First of all, 
what does it mean that the heart is a source of knowledge, that the absolute is un¬ 
knowable and that in the world we can divide between reasonable and unreasonable? 
Secondly, beauty is not “incarnation of an idea”. Beauty is harmony, a perfect living 
unity. Beauty also can be purely spiritual. Perfect beauty is God. Our understanding 
of beauty or art can only be vague and dark. Thirdly, personality and freedom 
necessarily belong to all people. The difference is their quality and the degree of 
their development. Undoubtedly the perfection of freedom and personality is con¬ 
nected with religious life ^ but religiousness does not create either one of them. The 
thought that the Church is the subject of freedom is not quite clear. 
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The Church still retains its national, or even “strong nationalistic character’*—to 
use the phrase of the author—and is to be regarded as one of the (five) independent 
Greek National Churches. Yet, the author anticipates “that the time will come when 
the Church of America will become an Autocephalous Orthodox Church” (p. 98). 
It is not clear whether it will have to retain its “strong nationalistic character” in the 
future. The author seems to be in favour of an ultimate unification of all national 
Orthodox Churches in the country—first of all in the field of education—He closes 
his interesting treatise with a strong phrase; “they will see then that their unification 
constitutes their most powerful foundation and their most valuable potential contribu¬ 
tion to the spiritual and religious life of America” (p. 99). The second obstacle in 
improving Christian Education was the inferiority of the textbooks used in the past. 
Serious steps have been taken by the Greek Archdiocese for improvement of the 
manuals and for more adequate training of the teaching personnel. The new program 
has been just started and Fr. Christodoulou deals with the future action necessary for 
its completion. On the whole, he advocates the use of modern and advanced methods, 
including extensive use of the audio-visual aids. But he tries to fit these into the 
traditional structure of the Church life. He lays great stress on the teaching of Sacra¬ 
ments and the Liturgical year. In a brief review it is impossible to give detailed 
analysis and criticism. 

The booklet is more a programmatic project than an accomplished manual of Re¬ 
ligious Education, It should be said, however, that modern aids must be used with 
caution and discretion. One particular instance may suffice. Is it desirable to use 
religious pictures of the Western type? Many books for children, used by the Ortho¬ 
dox, are overcrowded with pictures taken over from their Protestant prototypes. 
Some of these pictures have even been transferred to the walls of Orthodox Churches. 
Is it in full conformity with the Orthodox teaching on the use of art in the Church? 
There is the possibility that under the influence of the Western religious art the 
Orthodox will lose the understanding for the Holy Icons and mistake them simply for 
“pictures”, didactic or even decorative. 

In any case, it is a pity that in the current manuals for Orthodox children no use has 
been made of the treasures of our traditional early Christian Iconography, both 
Byzantine and Old Russian. It is highly desirable that the Orthodox should create 
their own audio-visual aids, in the traditional style of the Church. It is much more 
important to retain the traditional Eastern art than to retain the language of the "Old 
Countries", 

The “spirit” of Orthodoxy can be transmitted to the young precisely through re¬ 
ligious art. Some years ago a series of leaflets for children had been published in 
Russian by the Seminar of Religious Education of the Orthodox Theological Institute 
in Paris. All “illustrations” were made in traditional iconographic manner. This ex¬ 
ample should be followed. Another attempt in the same direction is being made by 
the editors of the new Greek magazine: Kivofos (Published monthly since January 
1952). By the same means one can also secure an unbroken continuity of cultural 
tradition. By these remarks we have no desire to detract anything from the value 
of the admirable booklet of Archimandrite Christodoulou. One may wish that his 
plea for advancement of religious training in the spirit of Holy Orthodoxy would 
induce all concerned to give more attention to the sacred work of religious instruction. 

Dean, St. Vladimir’s Seminary V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 

Professor, Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 
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“The Growth of Moscow and the Formation of a Single Russian State." The threads 
from the Russian civil war of the 17th century to the revolution in the 20th century 
are connected in the chapter on the periodization of Russian history, as well as in 
several articles placed at the end of the book by the editors ^ especidly the one 
entitled “The Historic Reason of the Russian Revolution." 

The ancient and medieval epochs belong to the most elaborately detailed periods of 
Russian history. However, even here Struve throws a special light on past events. 
He selected the most difficult and debatable questions of the social and judicial devel¬ 
opment of Russia. He struggled with the “Unauthenticated comparative — historical 
associations," with the hasty convictions and generalizations to which we are entitled 
by historical evidence and calls us to put an end to certain historical myths which 
have been perverting the interpretation of Russian history. With this polemic and 
revisionist approach he discusses the questions of private life, of communal structure 
and democracy among the early Slavs, of the relations between the Prince and the 
people, of the social dismemberment of the old Russian society, of trade, of the 
importance of the Polovtzy and the Tartars in the history of Russia, of the obligations 
of the people, of the peasants, of the feudal system in old Russia. 

In the process of historical research, Struve assigns a prominent place to Church 
problems. He notes the ease with which pagan Russia was converted to Christianity 
and established the role of Christianity in the Slavicising of the Norman overlords, 
and the role of the priesthood in the strengthening of the national unity of the country. 
He relates the establishment of the authcephalty of the Russian Church (tmder Vasili 
II, through the election of the metropolitan of Moscow by a Council of Bishops) to 
analogous events in the life of other peoples during the same epoch. He proved it to 
be crucial in the universal history of the church. Referring to philological questions. 
Struve draws our attention to the fact that the Russian language is the only one in 
which the word Christian Krestianin' came to designate the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, (peasants or laborers) different only in the pronunciation from the word 
Khristianin** 

The notes to different chapters containing quotations from sources are extremely 
valuable. A long list of scientific and journalistic works enables us to realize the 
immense literary work done by Struve. 

St. Vladimir's Seminary Alexander A. Bogolepov, ph.d. 

Professor, Canon Law and Russian 


Improving Christian Education in the Greek Orthodox Church of America ^ by V. 

Rev. Christopher Christodoulou, S.T.M.; New York, 1953; p. 112. 

Father Christodoulou wrestles with a practical problem. The future of the Church 
largely depends upon an adequate religious upbringing of its young generation. It is 
especially so in America, where the Orthodox are living in a “mixed society", in an 
environment deliberately pluralistic and shaped by many discordant factors, of which 
not a few are alien and foreign to the traditional ways of the Church. “How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?”. The first problem is that of the language. 
Rev. Christodoulou frankly admits that the main obstacle for the progress of the 
religious education among the Greeks in this country in the past was precisely the 
use of the Greek language (p. lOff.). Accordingly the authorities of the Greek Church 
had to approve formally the use of English in the Sunday Schools. 
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The next item in Dr. Karmiris collection is the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. 
It is a right thing to do, because obviously the Eucharistic rite is a dogmatic witness. 
But why is the Liturgy of St. Basil not included? Its doctrinal significance is even 
greater than that of the Liturgy of Chrysostome. In the second part of the first volume 
Dr. Karmiris gathered a number of important documents of Byzantine times, con¬ 
cluding with the letters of Jeremiah II of Constantinople to the Lutheran divines, in 
the last quarter of the XVIth century (cf. my article: An Early Ecumenical Corres¬ 
pondence: Patriarch Jeremiah II and the Lutheran Divines, in the “World Luther¬ 
anism of Today, A Tribute to Anders Nygren'*, Lund, 1950, not quoted by Dr. 
Karmiris). One should especially welcome the inclusion of the decisions of the 
Hesychast Councils of the XIV century. 

A third item may be added to the proposed second volume, namely the “Confession 
of Faith’' by the Patriarch Dositheos of Jerusalem, republished by Dr. Karmiris, with 
an excellent introduction and comments, in the periodical “Theologia", vol. XX. 
Athens, 1949, and also as a separate pamphlet. In the introductory chapter Dr. 
Karmiris gives a list of all documents which are to be published. It is very strange 
to find among these documents the statement on Papism of the Moscow Conference 
of 1948. The document itself is utterly poor and biassed and does not contribute any¬ 
thing new, except a violent style. One may seriously question the authority of this 
document which was not signed by the representatives of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
and of the Church of Greece. Is it an “ecumenical document"? The whole question 
of the authority of the so-called “Symbolic books" of the Orthodox Church should 
be postponed until the publication of the second volume of Dr. Karmiris' collection. 
Dr. Karmiris himself admits that, in a strict sense, they are not canonical and authentic 
“symbols" of the Church and have no binding, unconditional and ecumenical authority, 
but should be regarded rather as theological testimonies only (See his booklet on 
Dositheos, p. 69). Their authority has been contested by many Orthodox theologians. 
What is more important, the question has been raised, both by Greek and Russian 
theologians, whether the Orthodox Church has any “symbolic books” at all, which 
could be compared with those of the Western denominations. Dr. Karmiris, of course, 
knows well that this was the opinion of Dr. Demetrios Balanos, the eminent Professor 
of Patristics at the University of Athens. On the Russian side, Dr. Gloubokovsky, in 
his interesting essay on “Orthodoxy in its essence", published in “The Constructive 
Review" in 1913, suggested that the conception of “symbolic books" was alien to the 
Orthodox spirit. “As a matter of fact, Orthodoxy has no “Symbolic books" in a 
technical sense of the word. All the talk about them is extremely conditional and 
conformable only to the Western Confessional schemes, in opposition to the nature 
and history of Orthodoxy. It considers itself the right and authentic teaching of Christ 
in all its priraitiveness and incorruptibility; but then—what particular distinguishing 
doctrine can it have except that of the Gospel of Christ? The Orthodox Church her¬ 
self down to the present time does not make use of any special “Symbolical Books", 
being satisfied with the general traditional documents which have the character of 
defining the faith. This we see at the consecration of the Bishops, when the conse- 
crant, in testimony of his Orthodoxy, reads only the “Ancient Creeds". And then 
Gloubokovsky refers to the office of the Sunday of Orthodoxy which is undoubtedly 
a doctrinal witness (p.p. 296-297). Both the "Confession" of the bishops and the 
“Office of Orthodoxy" could be well included among the “monuments of the Orthodox 
Faith”. 
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Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the Orthodox Catholic Church - by John N. 
Karmiris, vol I; Athens, 1952; p. 432 (in Greek). 

The Orthodox Confession of Peter Moghila - by John N. Karimris; Athens, 1953; 
p. III. (in Greek). 

Metrophanes Crifopoulos, The Confession of Faith - by John N. Karrairis; Athens, 
1953; p. 75 (in Greek). 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these three books. Professor John 
Karmiris is one of the leading theologians of the Greek Church, He is a recognized 
contemporary authority on the history of Orthodox doctrine, especially in the XVIIth 
century. His book on “Orthodoxy and Protestantism’" (Athens, 1937; in Greek) is 
a standard historical book on the problem. Unfortunately, only the first volume has 
been published, the second volume (critical and systematic) is still to come. It is 
intended for a wide circulation. Dr, Karmiris wants to publish a comprehensive col¬ 
lection of all authoritative statements of faith, which have been produced in the 
Orthodox Church from the beginning up to the present. It is not a new idea. Every 
student of Orthodox theology is well acquainted with the earlier collections of these 
documents, by Kimmal, Michalcescu, and Mesoloras. However, most of these books 
have been out of print for some time. Dr. Karmiris’ project is, therefore, quite timely. 
The scope of his collection is much wider than that of any of the previous ones. 
The first volume is already published, with two advance separate reprints from the 
second. In the introductory chapter Eh*. Karmiris describes the purpose and the scope 
of his collection. He begins with the three “ecumenical Creeds”: the Apostles Creed, 
the Nicaenum, and the Athanasian. At this point one may raise a question; are the 
Apostles Creed and the Athanasian really received in the Orthodox Church? No 
doubt, they do not contain anything unacceptable for the Orthodox and are venerable 
documents of Christian Antiquity. Yet, they were never used in the Eastern Church, 
and, as Dr. Karmiris states himself, the Orthodox plainly stated at the Council of 
Ferrara that they did not know or accept the Creed said of the Apostles. In any case 
both of these Creeds are of Western origin. If Professor Karmiris wants also to 
include among the “Orthodox” monuments, the Western dociunents of the first mil- 
lenium (i.e. of the “Undivided Church”), one can but welcome this innovation. It 
is high time now to recover a truly ecumenical vision and to take in earnest the 
oneness of the historical Church in the early centuries (up to 1054). 

The story of the Creeds is still a controversial issue and cannot be discussed in a 
review. In any case, the status of the Athanasian Creed seems to be precarious. It 
was a very good idea to include in the volume those canons of the Early Church 
which have, explicitly or implicitly, doctrinal relevance. It may be suggested that, for 
the same reasons, it would be desirable to include some other documents, of a personal 
character, but formally approved by the Councils. In the well known collection of 
T. H. Bindley, The Ecumenical Documents of the Faith (first edition 1899; and recent¬ 
ly reprinted) one finds first of all the Creed of Nicaea (with the parallel texts), and 
then a fine selection of the doctrinal documents related to the Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, such as St. Cyril’s Epistles to Nestorius, the Tome of Leo, etc. Arc 
they not the true “ecumenical documents”, of a binding authority? It would be quite 
proper to include them in a collection of the type Dr. Karmiris wants to produce. 
One may also add some other “encyclical” letters, like that of St. Sophronius of 
Jerusalem or of St. Agathon of Rome, which were received and approved by the 6th 
Ecumenical Council. 
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The whole problem of authority in the Orthodox tradition requires a careful exam¬ 
ination. Surely, r>r. Karmiris himself would not insist that all the documents included 
in his collection possess the same measure of “authority**. Each of the alleged “sym¬ 
bolical books” must be studied separately, because each of them presents its own 
problem. One should not forget that all of them were composed for special purposes, 
in order to draw a line of demarcation between Orthodoxy and the Western con¬ 
fessions. They can be fully understood only against the background of the confession¬ 
al disputes in the West after the Reformation. It is true of both of the books which 
are now republished by Dr. Karmiris. 

His new edition of the “Confession" of Crytopoulos is of special importance, be¬ 
cause it is based on the autograph of the writer. In his previous publications, Dr. 
Karmiris supplied all the material necessary for an adequate assessment of this theo¬ 
logical treatise. 

His edition of the “Orthodox Confession" of Moghila is even of greater importance, 
as it is based on the autograph of Meletios Syrigos, who made the translation from the 
Latin original for the Conference at Jassy in 1642. It would be out of place to offer 
in this review any comments on the document itself, as it cannot be done briefly. In 
any case, the new collection of Dr. Karmiris will become an indispenscible companion 
to all students of Orthodox theology, and the editor deserves our deep gratitude. 

Dean, St. Vladimir's Seminary V. Rev, George Florovsky, d.d. 

Professor, Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 
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Statement of Policy 

In the near future, St, Vladimir s Seminary 
Quarterly will devote some space in its pages 
to advertisements — limited to the field of re¬ 
ligious materials. 

We have delayed opening our pages to ad¬ 
vertisers until the Quarterly had become well 
established in its circulation. 

Advertising rate cards are now available and 
will be furnished upon request. 

The editors reserve the right to accept or 
reject any advertisements. 

— The Editors 
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of political freedom and independence. He brought to His people, and 
to all men indeed, a charter of Salvation, the Gospel of Eternal Life. 
Instead of political liberation He brought freedom from sin and death, 
the forgiveness of sins and Life Everlasting, He came unto His own 
and was not "received". He was put to death, to shameful death, and 
"was numbered with the transgressors". Life put to death. Life Divine 
sentenced to death by men^this is the mystery of the Crucifixion. 

Once more God has acted, "Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain; Whom God hath raised up, having 
loosed the pains of death: because it was not possible that He should 
be holden of it" (Acts 2:23-24, the words of St. Peter). Once more 
Life came out of the grave. Christ is risen. He came forth out of His 
grave, as a Bridegroom out of his chamber. And with Him the whole 
human race, all men indeed, was raised. He is the first fruits of them 
that slept, and all are to follow Him in their own order (I Cor. 15:20, 
23). "That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord" 
(Rom, 5:21), 

The prophesy of Ezekiel is read in the Orthodox Church at Matins 
on Great Saturday, at that glorious oflFice at which believers are invited 
to keep a watch at the grave of the Lord, at that sacred and holy Grave 
out of which the Life sprung abundantly for all creation. In the beauti¬ 
ful hymns and anthems, appointed for the day, the "encomia", one of 
the most precious creations of the devotional poetry, this tremendous 
mystery is depicted and adored: Life laid down in the grave. Life 
shining forth out of the grave. "For lo, He who dwelleth on high is 
numbered among the dead and is lodged in the narrow grave" (The 
Canon, Ode 8, Irmos). The faithful are called to contemplate and to 
adore this mystery of the Lifebearing and Lifebringing tomb. 

And yet, the old prophesy is still a prophesy, or rather both a pro¬ 
phesy and a witness. Life came forth from the grave, but the fulness 
of life is still to come. The human race, even the redeemed, even the 
Church itself, are still in the valley of the shadow of death. 

The house of the New Israel of God is again very much like dry 
bones. There is so little true life in all of us. The historical path of man 
is still tragic and insecure. All of us have been, in recent years, driven 
back into the valley of death. Every one, who had to walk on the ruins 
of once flourishing cities, realizes the terrible power of death and 
destruction. Man is still spreading death and desolation. One may 
expect even worse things to come. For the root of death is sin. 
No wonder that there is, in many and diverse quarters, a growing 
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be declared in the grave? or Thy faithfulness in destruction? shall Thy 
wonders be known in the dark? and Thy righteousness in the land of 
forgetfulness” (Ps. 88:10-12), And the Psalmist was perfectly sure: 
”and they are cut off from Thy hand” {v,5). Death is hopeless. And 
thus the only reasonable answer could be given, from the human point 
of view, to the quest about the dry bones: No, the dry bones will never 
live again. 

But the Divine reply was very different from that. And it was not 
just an answer in words, but a mighty deed of God, And even the 
Word of God is creative: “for He spake, and it was done; He com¬ 
manded, and it stood fast” (Ps, 33:9), And now God speaks again 
and acts. He sends His Spirit and renews the face of the earth (Ps. 
104:30), The Spirit of God is the Giver of Life. And the Prophet 
could witness a marvelous restoration. By the power of God the dry 
bones were brought again together, and linked, and shaped, and cover¬ 
ed over again with a living flesh, and the breath of life came back into 
the bodies. And they stood up again, in full strength, ”an exceedingly 
great congregation”. Life came back, death was overcome. 

The explanation of this vision goes along with the vision itself. Those 
bones were the house of Israel, the chosen People of God. She was 
dead, by her sins and apostasy, and has fallen into the ditch which she 
made herself, was defeated and rejected, lost her glory, and freedom, 
and strength, Israel, the People of Divine Love and adoption, the ob¬ 
stinate, rebellious and stiffnecked people, and yet still the Chosen 
People . , . And God brings her out of the valley of the shadow of 
death back to the green pastures, out of the snare of death, of many 
waters, of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay. 

The prophesy has been accomplished. The promised deliverance 
came one day. The promised Deliverer, or Redeemer, the Messiah, 
came in the due time, and His name was Jesus: ”for He shall save His 
people from their sins” (Matt, 1:21), He was ”a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel”, 

And then something incredible and paradoxical happened. He was 
not recognized or '‘received” by His people, was rejected and reviled, 
was condemned and put to death, as a false prophet, even as a liar or 
“deceiver”. For the fleshly conception of the deliverance held by the 
people was very different from that which was in God's own design. 
Instead of a mighty earthly Prince expected by the Jews. Jesus of 
Nazareth came, “meek and lowly in heart”. The King of Heaven, the 
King of Kings Himself, came down, the King of Glory, yet under the 
form of a Servant. And not to dominate, but to serve all those “that 
labor and are heavy laden”, and to give them rest. Instead of a charter 
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aims. ^‘Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things 
that I heard of my Father I have made known unto you*‘ (John 15:15). 

Our Lord left to us His own work to carry on and to accomplish. 
We have to enter into the very spirit of His redeeming work. And we 
are given power to do this. We are given power to be the sons of 
God. Even the Prodigal son was not allowed to lose his privilege of 
birth and to be counted among the hirelings. And even more, we arc 
members of Christ, in the Church, which is His Body. His life is in¬ 
dwelt unto us by the Holy Spirit. 

Thus, secondly, we have to draw closer together and search in all 
our life for that unity which was in the mind of our Blessed Lord on 
His last day, before the Passion and the Cross: that all may be one— 
in faith and love, one—in Him. 

The world is utterly divided still. There is too much strife and 
division even among those who claim to be of Christ. The peace among 
nations and above all the unity among Christians, this is the common 
bounden duty, this is the most urgent task of the day. And surely the 
ultimate destiny of man is decided not on the battlefields, nor by the 
deliberations of the clever men. The destiny of man is decided in 
human hearts. Will they be locked up even at the knocking of the 
Heavenly Father? Or will man succeed in unlocking them in response 
to the call of the Divine Love? 

Even in our gloomy days there are signs of hope. There is not only 
“darkness at noon“, but also lights in the night. There is a growing 
search for unity. But true unity is only that in the Truth, in the fulness 
of Truth. “Make schisms to cease in the Church. Quench the ragings 
of the nations. Speedily destroy, by the might of the Holy Spirit, all 
uprisings of heresies^ (The Liturgy of St. Basil). The life is given 
abundantly. 

We have to watch—not to miss the day of our visitation, as the 
Israel of old had missed hers. “How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would nof* (Matt. 23:37). Let us choose life, in the 
knowledge of the Father and His only Son, our Lord, in the power of 
the Holy Spirit. And then the glory of the Cross and Resurrection 
will be revealed in our own lives. And the glorious prophesy of old will 
once more come true. “Behold, O my people, I will open your graves, 
and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring you into the 
land of Israel . . . Then shall you know that I the Lord have spoken 
it, and performed it. saieth the Lord" (Ezekiel, 37:12, 14). 

The V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 
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understanding of the seriousness of sin. The old saying of St. Augus¬ 
tine finds anew echoes in the human souls: Nori'-dum considerasti 
quanti ponderis sit peccatum, “you never understand of what weight is 
the sin“. The power of death is broken indeed. Christ is risen indeed. 
“The Prince of Life, who died, reigns immortal'*. The spirit of God. 
the Comforter, the Giver of Life, has been sent upon the earth to seal 
the victory of Christ, and abides in the Church, since the Pentecost. 
The gift of life, of the true life, has been given to men. and is being 
given to them constantly, and abundantly, and increasingly. It is given, 
but not always readily “received". For in order to be truly quickened 
one has to overcome one's fleshly desires, “to put aside all worldly 
cares", pride and prejudice, hatred and selfishness, and self-compla¬ 
cency. and even to renounce one's self. Otherwise one would quench 
the Spirit. God knocks perpetually at the gate of human hearts, but 
it is man himself who can unlock them! 

God never breaks in by violence. He respects, in the phrase of St. 
Irenaeus of Lyons, “the ancient law of human freedom", once chartered 
by Himself. Surely, without Him, without Christ, man can do nothing. 
Yet, there is one thing that can be done but by man'—it is to respond to 
the Divine call and to “receive" Christ. And this so many fail to do. 

We are living in a grim and nervous age. The sense of historical 
security has been lost long since. It seems probably that our traditional 
civilization may collapse altogether and fall to pieces. The sense of 
direction is also confused. There is no way out of this predicament 
and impasse unless a radical change takes place. Unless ... In the 
Christian language it reads—unless we repent, unless we ask for a gift 
of repentance . . . Life is given abundantly to all men. and yet we are 
still dead. “Repent, and turn yourselves from all your transgressions; 
so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from you all your trans¬ 
gressions, whereby you have transgressed; and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: where¬ 
fore turn yourselves, and live ye" (Ezekiel 18:30-32). 

There are two ways. “See, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil ... I call heaven and earth to record this 
day against you that I have set before you life and death, blessing and 
cursing: therefore choose life" (Deuter. 30:15, 19). 

Let us choose life . . . First, we have to dedicate all our life to God, 
and to “receive" or accept Him as our only Lord and Master, and this 
not only in the spirit of formal obedience, but in the spirit of love. For 
He is more than our Lord. He is our Father. To love Him means also 
to serve Him. to make His purpose our own, to share His designs and 
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2. If this first question should be answered with a then how 

can one understand the legend of Ivan KaramazofF, who, if not an 
atheist, is at least an evident opponent of historical Christianity? 

3, If the first question should be answered with a ‘'no,'' then how 
can one understand the legend in connection with the construction 
of the novel? Is the legend the sum of features of all members of 
that family—and especially of Ivan KaramazofF? Or, is it the 
representation of man fighting against the idealistic teachings of 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour? Or, is it, perhaps, a criticism of the 
whole Historical Christian Church—as a not-succeeded Chris¬ 
tianity? Or finally, does the legend symbolize the preparation of 
that unknown reformer, or builder of human life who will come 
to correct Christianity in a new way, according to the real teach¬ 
ings of Christ? 

4, Did Feodor Dostoyevsky intend, in his novel, to continue the 
criticism of Nicholas Gogol, of Nineteenth Century Russian so¬ 
ciety, and to deepen the psychological analysis of his contem¬ 
poraries? 

5. Or did the author want to dissuade Russian society from enthus¬ 
iasm for the Roman-Catholic understanding of the Church, and 
the place of the Roman See in human history? If this last question 
may be answered in the afFirmative, then it becomes clear that 
Dostoyevsky is protesting that trend of thinking which found its 
full expression in Vladimir Soloviev—the Russian thinker with 
leanings for a Romanized Orthodox Church. 

This legend from The Brothers^ Karamazoff lends itself to a variety 
of interpretations. Dostoyevsky did not intend to give answers, he 
wanted only to have us ask better questions. 

Letters should be directed — in a term of three months — to The 
Editorial OflFice, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, 537 W. 121st 
Street, New York 2, N. Y. 

Opinions will be published in a future issue of the Quarterly. 
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On the Tree of the Cross 


V. Rev. George Florovsky, d.d. 


This article is a chapter of Dr. Florovsky’s forthcoming book on the patristic 
doctrine of atonement. The late Archbishop Theophan, of Poltava (one-time 
Rector of St Petersburg Theological Academy) who read the original manu¬ 
script before his death, stated that for the first time in a modern Russian theo¬ 
logical work, the teaching of the Church is presented in a strict Orthodox 
manner. We have published the chapter with complete references, so readers 
may see that the boldness of the language is not merely the result of Dr. 
Florovsky's interpretation, but is found in pronouncements of the Holy Fathers 
and the Church herself. Quotations in Greek (which will appear in the book), 
however, have been omitted in the article. 

^The Managing Editor 


Introduction 

Christianity is the Religion of the Cross. "For lo, through the Cross 
is joy come into all the world'*. For that reason, St. Paul has determined 
“not to know anything among you, except Jesus Christ and him cru^ 
cified" I Cor, 2:2, and to preach “a crucified Christ" 1:23, “But as for 
me, God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ" Gal, 6:14, For that reason, in order to signify our allegiance 
to the Lord, we make the sign of the Cross. We belong to the Crucified, 
The Crucified is Risen indeed. But it is by His death on the Cross that 
Christ had destroyed death, “trampling down death by death". And 
we extol and praise “the blessed Tree", the new Tree of Life, on 
which the Prince of Glory died in order to bestow life eternal on the 
whole creation. The Cross of Christ is the climax of the Gospel, and 
the key to the Gospel story. The Church sings the “power of the 
Cross"—“O invincible, and undestructible, and divine power of the 
honourable and life-giving Cross, forsake not us sinners". In the rite 
of the Grand Compline this invocation of the Cross concludes and sums 
up the commemoration of the Church Triumphant, which is invited to 
join with the Church Militant in intercession for sinners. The Resur¬ 
rection of Christ discloses and brings forth that “power of the Cross". 
As it is phrased in the Anaphora of St. Basil's Liturgy, “He gave Him¬ 
self as our ransom unto the death in which we were held captive, sold 
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also was baptized'', as St Gregory of Nazianzus suggested Orat. 
XXXIX. 17. The death on the Cross as a baptism by blood is the 
very essence of the redeeming mystery of the Cross, Baptism is a 
cleansing. And the Baptism of the Cross is, as it were, the cleansing 
of the human nature, which is travelling the path of restoration in the 
Hypostasis of the Incarnate Word, This is, a washing of human nature 
in the outpoured sacrificial blood of the Divine Lamb. And first of 
all, a washing of the body: Not only a washing away of sins, but a 
washing away of human infirmities and of mortality itself. It is the 
cleansing in preparation for the coming resurrection: a cleansing of all 
human nature, of all humanity in the person of its new and mystical 
First-born, in the '‘Second Adam". This is the baptism by blood of 
the whole Church. "Thou hast purchased Thy Church by the power 
of Thy Cross". And the whole Body ought to be and must be baptized 
with that baptism of the Cross. "Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that 
I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized: withal shall ye be 
baptized". Mark X. 39, Matt. XX. 23. 

Further, the death of the Cross is the cleansing of the whole world. 
It is the baptism by blood of all creation, the cleansing of the Cosmos 
through the cleansing of the Microcosm. "A purification not for a 
small part of man's world, not for a short time, but for the whole 
Universe and through eternity", to quote St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
again. Ovat. 45:13. Therefore all creation mysteriously partakes in the 
mortal Passion of the Incarnate Master and Lord. "All creation changed 
its face in terror when it beheld Thee hanging on the Cross, O Christ 
. . . The sun was darkened and of earth the foundations were shaken: 
All things suffered in sympathy with Thee, Who hadst created all 
things". The Matins of Good Friday. Stikhira idiomela. This was not 
co-suffering of compassion or pity, but rather co-suffering of awe and 
trembling. "The foundations of the earth were set in trembling by the 
terror of Thy might", co-suffering in the joyous apprehension of the 
great mystery of the resurrecting death. "For by the blood of Thy Son 
is the earth blessed". "Many indeed are the miracles of that time", 
says St. Gregory of Nazianzus, "God crucified, the sun darkened and 
rekindled again; for it was fitting that with the Creator the creatures 
should co-suffer. The veil rent in twain. Blood and water shed from 
His side, blood because He was man, and water because He was higher 
than man. The earth quaked, rocks were rent for the sake of the Rock. 
The dead rose up for a pledge of the final and general resurrection. 
The miracles before the grave and at the grave who will worthily sing? 
But none is like the miracle of my salvation. A few drops of blood 
recreate the whole world and become to us what rennet is to milk, 
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Himself not only '‘for the remission of sins**, but also for our glorifica¬ 
tion. He gives Himself not only for sinful humanity, but also for the 
Church: To cleanse and to hallow her. To make her holy, glorious 
and spotless. Ephes. V, 25, The power of a sacrificial offering is in its 
cleansing and hallowing effect. And the power of the sacrifice of the 
Cross is that the Cross is the path of glory. On the Cross the Son of 
Man is glorified and God is glorified in Him. John XIIL 31. The 
Prayer of Our Lord as High Priest was essentially concerned with the 
glory and life of His disciples. "And the glory which Thou gavest Me, 
I have given to them** John XVII. 22. Here is the fulness of the sacri-- 
fice, "Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
His glory?** Luke XXIV. 26. 

The death of the Cross was effective, not as a death of an Innocent 
One, but as the death of the Incarnate Lord. "We needed an Incarnate 
God; God put to death, that we might live**—'to use a bold phrase of 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus. Orat. XLV. 28. This is the "dreadful and 
most glorious mystery** of the Cross. On Golgotha the Incarnate Lord 
celebrates the Holy Service, in ara cracis, and offers in sacrifice His 
own human nature, which from its conception "in the Virgin's womb** 
was assumed into the indivisible unity of His Hypostasis, and in this 
assumption was restored to all its original sinlessness and purity. In 
Christ there is no human hypostasis. His personality is Divine, yet 
incarnate. There is the all-complete fulness of human nature, "the 
whole human nature,** and therefore Christ is the "perfect man** as 
the Council of Chalcedon said. But there was no human hypostasis. 
And consequently on the Cross it was not a man that died. "For He 
who suffered was not common man, but God made man, fighting the 
contest of endurance**, says St. Cyril of Jerusalem Catech. XIII. 6. It 
may be properly said that God dies on the Cross, but in His own 
humanity. "He who dwelleth in the highest is reckoned among the 
dead, and in the little grave findeth lodging*’ Office of Good Saturday, 
Canon V. IX. This is the voluntary death of One who is Himself Life 
Eternal, who is in very truth the Resurrection and the Life. A human 
death indeed, but obviously death within the hypostasis of the Word, 
the Incarnate Word. And thence a resurrecting death. 

"I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I if it be already 
kindled? But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished!" Luke XII. 50. Fire—the Holy Spirit 
—descending from on high in fiery tongues in the "dreadful and un¬ 
searchable mystery of Pentecost". This was baptism by the Spirit. 
And Baptism, this is the death on the Cross itself and the shedding of 
blood, "the baptism of martydom and blood, with which Christ Himself 
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Paris, 1921; (in Latin; English translation, 2 Voh Sheed and Ward, 
1941 a-1950) CaMo/zc Faith in the Holy Eucharist, ed. by Fr. Lattey. 
Cambridge Catholic Summer School, 1922; Esquisse du Mysteve de la 
Foi suivi de qaelques eclair cissements, Paris 1923; The Mystery of 
Faith and Human Opinion contrasted and defined, London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1930. Fr, de la Taille insists that the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion were one Sacrifice, and the Last Supper was a sacramental 
and sacerdotal action, a liturgy, a sacred rite, by which Christ pledged 
Himself to death in the sight of His Father and of men. It was a sacra¬ 
mental offering and presentation. The sacrifice of Redemption, the 
sacrifice of His Passion and Death, was offered in the Upper Room. 

The Lord died on the Cross. This was a true death. Yet not wholly 
like ours, simply because this was the death of the Lord, the death of 
the Incarnate Word, death within the indivisible Hypostasis of the 
Word made man. And again, it was a voluntary death, since in the 
undefiled human nature, free from original sin, which was assumed by 
the Word in the Incarnation, there was no inherent necessity of death. 
And the free '‘taking up** by the Lord of the sin of the world did not 
constitute for Him any ultimate necessity to die. Death was accepted 
only by the desire of the redeeming Love. His death was not the 
“wages of sin.“ And the main point is that this was a death within the 
Hypostasis of the Word, the death of the “enhypostasized** humanity. 
Death in general is a separation, and in the death of the Lord His most 
precious body and soul were separated indeed. But the one hypostasis 
of the Word Incarnate was not divided, the “Hypostatic union** was 
not broken or destroyed. In other words, though separated in death, 
the soul and the body remained still united through the Divinity of the 
Word, from which neither was ever estranged. This does not alter the 
ontological character of death, but changes its meaning. This was an 
“incorrupt death**, and therefore corruption and death were overcome 
in it, and in it begins the resurrection. The very death of the Incarnate 
reveals the resurrection of human nature. And the Cross is manifested 
to be life-giving, the new tree of life, “by which the lamentation of 
death has been consumed*’. Stikhira on the 3rd Sunday of Lent, Ves¬ 
pers. The Church bears witness to this on Good Saturday with a 
special emphasis. 

“Although Christ died as man, and His holy soul was separated from 
His most pure body”, says St. John Damascene, “His Divinity remained 
both with the soul and the body, continued inseparable from either. 
And thus the one hypostasis was not divided into two hypostases, for 
from the beginning both body and soul had their being with the hy¬ 
postasis of the Word. Although at the hour of death body and soul 
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binding us together and compressing us in unity'". St, Gregory of Naz- 
ianzus, Orat 45:29, 

The death of the Cross is a sacrament, it has not only a moral, but 
also a sacramental and liturgical meaning. It is the Passover of the 
New Testament. And its sacramental significance is revealed at the 
Last Supper. It may seem rather strange that the Eucharist should 
precede Calvary, and that in the Upper Room the Saviour Himself 
should give His Body and His Blood to the disciples. “This cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which is shed for you". Luke XXII, 02, 
However, the Last Supper was not merely a prophetic rite, just as the 
Eucharist is no mere symbolic remembrance. It is a true sacrament. 
For Christ who performs both is the High Priest of the New Testa-* 
ment. The Eucharist is the sacrament of the Crucifixion, the broken 
Body and the Blood outpoured. And along with this it is also the 
sacrament of the transfiguration, the mysterious and sacramental “con¬ 
version" of the flesh into the glorious spiritual food. The broken Body, 
dying, yet in death itself rising again. For the Lord went voluntarily 
to the Cross, the Cross of shame and glory. St. Gregory of Nyssa gives 
the following explanation. “Christ does not wait for the constraint of 
treachery, nor does He await the thieving attack of the Jews, or the 
lawless judgment of Pilate, that their evil might be the fount and source 
of the general salvation of men. Of His own economy He anticipates 
their transgressions by means of a hierurgic rite, ineffable and unusual. 
He brings His own Self as an offering and sacrifice for us, being at 
once the Priest and the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world. By offering His Body as food, He clearly showed that the 
sacrificial offering of the Lamb had already been accomplished. For 
the sacrificial body would not have been suitable for food if it were 
still animated. And so, when He gave the disciples the Body to eat 
and the Blood to drink, then by free will and the power of the sacra¬ 
ment His Body had already ineffably and invisibly been offered in 
sacrifice, and His soul, together with the Divine power united with it, 
was in those places whither the power of Him who so ordained trans¬ 
ported it". St, Gregory of Nyssa, In Resurrectionem, or, L M,G, XLVL 
Col, 612, In other words, the voluntary separation of the soul from the 
body, the sacramental agony, so to say, of the Incarnate, was, as it 
were, already begun. And the Blood, freely shed in the salvation of 
all, becomes a “medicine of incorruption", a medicine of immortality 
and life. 

[M.G. throughout the article indicates Migne Patrologia Graeca). 

The whole question of the relation between the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion was recently studied by M. de la Taille, Mysterium Fideu 
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‘‘I call Him King, because I see Him crucified, for it is appropriate for 
a King to die for His subjects*'. This again is St. John Chrysostom. 
The Church keeps the days of the Cross and cherishes them as solemn- 
ities-^not only as a triumph of humility and love, but also as a victory 
of immortality and life. “As the life of the creation does the Church 
greet Thy Cross, O Lord". Tuesday of the 4th week of Lent, siedalen. 
For the death of Christ is itself the victory over death, the destruction 
of death, the abolition of mortality and corruption. “Thou diest and 
quickenest me“. And the death of the Cross is a victory over death 
not only because it was followed or crowned by the Resurrection. The 
Resurrection only reveals and sets forth the victory achieved on the 
Cross. The Resurrection is accomplished in the very falling asleep of 
the God-man. And the power of the Resurrection is just the “power 
of the Cross". “The unconquerable and indestructible and Divine power 
of the honourable and life-giving Cross". Prayer in Lent at Great Com¬ 
pline. The power of the voluntary Passion and death of the God-man. 
As St, Gregory of Nazianzus puts it: “He lays down His life, but He 
has power to take it again; and the veil is rent, for the mysterious doors 
of Heaven are opened; the rocks are cleft, the dead arise . . . He dies, 
but He gives life, and by His death destroys death. He is buried, but 
He rises again. He goes down into Hell, but He brings up the souls". 
St, Gregory of Nazianzus, Or at, 41, ed. Mason, p, 10 5--106, On the 
Cross the Lord “restores us to the original blessedness*', and “by the 
Cross comes joy to the whole world". On the Cross the Lord not only 
suffers and languishes, but rests, “having fallen asleep, as Thou wert 
dead". Exapostillarion at Easter Matin, And He gives rest to man too, 
restores and renews him, “and resting on the tree, Thou hast given me 
rest, one who was overburdened with the burden of sins". From the 
Cross Christ sheds immortality upon men. By His burial in the grave 
He opens the gates of death, and renews corrupted human nature. 
“Every action and every miracle of Christ are most divine and marvel¬ 
lous*', says St. John Damascene, “but the most marvellous of all is His 
honourable Cross. For no other thing has subdued death, expiated the 
sin of the first parents, despoiled Hades, bestowed the resurrection, 
granted power to us of condemning death itself, prepared the return to 
the original blessedness, opened the gates of paradise, given our nature 
a seat at the right hand of God, and made us the children of God, save 
the Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The death of Christ on the Cross 
clothed us with the hypostatic Wisdom and Power of God". St, John 
Damascene, de fide orth, IV, IL M,G, XCIV, c, 1128-1129, This mys¬ 
tery of the resurrecting Cross is commemorated especially on Good 
Saturday. As it is explained in the Synaxarion of that day, “on Great 
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were separated from each other, yet each of them was preserved, having 
the one hypostasis of the Word. Therefore the one hypostasis of the 
Word was an hypostasis as of the Word, so also of the body and of 
the soul. For neither the body nor the soul ever received any proper 
hypostasis, other than that of the Word. The Hypostasis then of the 
Word is ever one, and there were never two hypostases of the Word. 
Accordingly the Hypostasis of Christ is ever one. And though the soul 
is separated from the body in space, yet they remain hypostatically 
united through the Word”. St, John of Damascus, de fide orth„ III, 27, 
M,G, XCIV, c. 1097, 

There are two aspects of the mystery of the Cross. It is at once a 
mystery of sorrow and a mystery of joy, a mystery of shame and of 
glory. It is a mystery of sorrow and mortal anguish, a mystery of 
desertion, of humiliation and shame. ‘‘Today the Master of Creation 
and the Lord of Glory is nailed upon the Cross, is beaten upon the 
shoulders, and receives spittings and wounds, indignities and buffetings 
in the face”. 3rd Sunday in Lent, Matins, Adoration of the Cross. The 
God-man languishes and suffers at Gethsemane and on Calvary until 
the mystery of death is accomplished. Before Him are revealed all the 
hatred and blindness of the world, all the obstinacy and foolishness of 
evil, the coldness of hearts, all the helplessness and pettiness of the 
disciples, all the unrighteousness of human pseudo-freedom. And He 
covers everything with His all-forgiving, sorrowful, compassionate and 
co-suffering love, and prays for those who crucify Him, for verily they 
do not know what they are doing. ”0 my people, what have I done 
unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee?” Micah VI, 2, paraphrased 
and applied to Our Lord in the Office of Good Friday, Matins, Anti^ 
phon XII, Troparion, The salvation of the world is accomplished in 
these sufferings and sorrows, “by His stripes we are healed”. Is, LIII, 5, 
And the Church guards against every docetic underestimate of the 
reality and fulness of these sufferings **ut non evacuetur crux Christi**, 
I Cor, 1:17, Yet the Church guards us also against the opposite exag¬ 
geration, against all kenotic overemphasis. For the day of the shameful 
Crucifixion, when Our Lord was numbered among the thieves, is the 
day of glory. “Today we keep the feast, for Our Lord is nailed upon 
the Cross”, in the sharp phrase of St. John Chrysostom. St, John Chry¬ 
sostom, in Crucem et latronem, h, 1, M.G, XLIX, c 399, And the tree 
of the Cross is an “ever-glorious tree”, the very Tree of Life, “by which 
corruption is destroyed, by which the lamentation of death is abolish¬ 
ed”. The Cross is the “seal of salvation”, a sign of power and victory. 
Not just a symbol, but the very power of salvation, “the foundation of 
salvation”, as Chrysostom says. The Cross is the sign of the Kingdom, 
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This descent into Hell means first of all the entry or penetration into 
the realm of death, into the realm of mortality and corruption. And in 
this sense it is simply a synonym of death itself. It was clearly stated by 
Rufinus, Comm, in Symbotum Apostolorum, c. 18, M,L, XXI, col, 356, 
It is hardly possible to identify that Hell, or Hades, or the “subterran¬ 
ean abodes*' to which the Lord descended, with the “hell" of sufferings 
for the sinners and the wicked. In all its objective, reality the hell of 
sufferings and torments is certainly a spiritual mode of existence, de¬ 
termined by the personal character of each soul. And it is not only 
something to come, but to a great extent is already constituted for an 
obstinate sinner by the very fact of his perversion and apostasy. The 
wicked are actually in hell, in darkness and desolation. In any case one 
cannot imagine that the souls of the unrepentant sinners, and the 
Prophets of the Old Dispensation, who spake by the Holy Spirit and 
preached the coming Messiah, and St, John the Baptist himself, were 
in the same “hell". Our Lord descended into the darkness of death. 
Hell, or Hades, is just the darkness and shadow of death, rather a place 
of mortal anguish than a place of penal torments, a dark “sheol", a 
place of hopeless disembodiment and disincarnation, which was only 
scantily and dimly fore-illuminated by the slanting rays of the not-yet- 
risen Sun, by the hope and expectation yet unfulfilled. Because of the 
Fall and Original Sin, all mankind fell into mortality and corruption. 
And even the highest righteousness under the Law could save man 
neither from the inevitability of empirical death, nor that helplessness 
and powerlessness beyond the grave, which depended upon the im¬ 
possibility of a natural resurrection, upon the lack of power to restore 
the broken wholeness of human existence. That was, as it were, a kind 
of ontological infirmity of the soul, which, in the separation of death, 
had lost the faculty of being the true “entelechia" of its own body, the 
helplessness of fallen and wounded nature. And in this sense, all de¬ 
scended “into hell’’, into infernal darkness, as it were, into the very 
kingdom of Satan, the prince of death and the spirit of negation; and 
they were all under his power, though the righteous ones did not par¬ 
take of evil or demoniac perversion, since they were confined in death 
by the grip of ontological powerlessness, not because of their personal 
perversion. They were really the “spirits in prison’’. I Peter III, 19^ 
And it was into this prison, into this Hell, that the Lord and Saviour 
descended. Amid the darkness of pale death shines the unquenchable 
light of Life, and Life Divine. This destroys Hell and destroys mor¬ 
tality. “Though Thou didst descend into the grave, O Merciful One. 
yet didst Thou destroy the power of Hell”. Easter Kontakion, In this 
sense Hell has been simply abolished, “and there is not one dead in the 
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and Holy Saturday do we celebrate the divine-bodily burial of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and His descent into Hell, by which, 
being called from corruption, our race passed to life eternal/' This is 
not only the eve of salvation. It is the very day of our salvation. ''This 
is the blessed Sabbath, this is the day of rest, whereon the Only Be¬ 
gotten Son of God has rested from all His deeds". Vespers of Great 
Saturday, This is the day of the Descent into Hell. And the Descent 
into Hell is already the Resurrection. 

In Byzantine iconography, from the late 7th century, the Resurrection 
of Christ was invariably represented as the Descent into Hell, from 
which the Lord leads Adam and others* It meant the destruction of the 
bonds of death. The iconography depended directly upon liturgical 
texts and rites and was a pictorial interpretation of the same experience. 
A certain influence of the apocryphal literature is obvious, particularly 
that of the Evangetium Nicodemi and of Pseudo^Epiphanius Homily on 
Good Saturday, M,G, XLIIL 440^464, 

The great "three days of death" (triduum mortis) are the mysterious 
sacramental days of the Resurrection. In His flesh the Lord is resting 
in the grave, and His flesh is not abandoned by His Divinity. "Though 
Thy Temple was destroyed in the hour of the Passion, yet even then 
one was the Hypostasis of Thy Divinity and Thy flesh". The Matins 
of Good Saturday, 6th Song, 1st Troparion, The Lord's flesh does not 
suffer corruption, it remains incorruptible even in death itself, i.e. alive, 
as though it had never died, for it abides in the very bosom of the Life, 
in the Hypostasis of the Word. As it is phrased in one of the hymns, 
"Thou hast tasted of death, but hast not known corruption". 2nd Sun- 
day after Easter, Matins, Canon, 4th song, 1st troparion, St. John 
Damascene suggested that the word "corruption" has a doube meaning. 
First, it means “all passive states of man" such as hunger, thirst, weari¬ 
ness, the nailing, death itself—that is, the separation of soul and body. 
In this sense we say that the Lord's body was liable to corruption until 
the Resurrection, But corruption also means the complete decomposi¬ 
tion of the body and its destruction. This is corruption in the proper 
sense—or rather "destruction"—but the body of the Lord did not ex¬ 
perience this mode of corruption at all, it remained even in death "in¬ 
corrupt". That is to say, it never became a corpse, St, John of Damas^ 
cus, de fide orth„ III, 28, M,G, XCIV, c, 1097, 1190, And in this incor¬ 
ruption the Body has been transfigured into a state of glory. The soul 
of Christ descends into Hell, also unseparated from the Divinity, "even 
in Hell in the soul, as God". The "deified soul" of Christ, as St. John 
of Damascus suggested, St, John Damascus, de fide orth„ III, 29, M,G, 
XCIV, 1110, 
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death itself, *‘the hold of death is broken and the power of Satan is 
destroyed". Easter Vespers, This is the triumph of the Resurrection. 
"And the iron gates didst Thou crush, and Thou didst lead us out of 
darkness and the shadow of death, and our chains didst Thou break". 
Monday in Easter Week, Theotokaria, 4th 5on^. "And Thou hast laid 
waste the abode of death by Thy death today and illuminated every¬ 
thing by the light of Thy Resurrection". Thus Death itself is trans¬ 
muted into Resurrection. "I am the first and the last: I am He that 
liveth, and was dead: and behold, I am alive for evermore, Amen. And 
I have the keys of death and of Hades". Rev, /. 17^18, 

The Last Adam 

In the death of the Saviour the powerlessness of death over Him was 
revealed. In the fulness of His human nature Our Lord was mortal, 
since even in the original and spotless human nature a "potentia mortis" 
was inherent. The Lord was killed and died. But death did not hold 
Him. "It was not possible that He should be holden of it". Acts II, 24, 
St. John Chrysostom commented: "He Himself permitted it . . . Death 
itself in holding Him had pangs as in travail, and was sore bested . . . 
and He so rose as never to die". St, John Chrysostom, in Acta Apost, 
horn, VII, M,G, LX, c. 57. He is Life Everlasting, and by the very fact 
of His death He destroys death. His very descent into Hell, into the 
realm of death, is the mighty manifestation of Life. By the descent into 
Hell He quickens death itself. By the Resurrection the powerlessness 
of death is manifested. The soul of Christ, separated in death, filled 
with Divine power, is again united with its body, which remained in¬ 
corruptible throughout the mortal separation, in which it did not suffer 
any physical decomposition. In the death of the Lord it is manifest 
that His most pure body was not susceptible to corruption, that it was 
free from that mortality into which the original human nature had been 
involved through sin and Fall. 

In the first Adam the inherent potentiality of death by disobedience 
was disclosed and actualized* In the second Adam the potentiality of 
immortality by purity and obedience was sublimated and actualized 
into the impossibility of death. "For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive". I Cor, XV, 22, The whole fabric of 
human nature in Christ proved to be stable and strong. The disembodi¬ 
ment of the soul was not consummated into a rupture. Even in the 
common death of man, as St. Gregory of Nyssa pointed out. the sep¬ 
aration of soul and body is never absolute: a certain connection is still 
there. In the death of Christ this connection proved to be not only a 
"connection of knowledge"; His soul never ceased to be the "vital 
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grave'*. For “he received earth, and yet met heaven". Death is over¬ 
come by Life. “When Thou didst descend into death, O Life Eternal, 
then Thou didst slay Hell by the flash of Thy Divinity". Vespers of 
Good Friday, troparion (Used as well as the Sunday troparion of the 
2nd tune). This is also the main idea of the “Catechetical oration", 
ascribed to St. John Chrysostom appointed to be read at Easter Matins. 

The descent of Christ into Hell is the manifestation of Life amid the 
hopelessness of death, it is victory over death. And by no means is it 
the “taking upon" Himself by Christ of the “hellish torments of God- 
forsakeness". This idea was brought forward with great emphasis by 
Calvin and shared by some other Reformed theologians, but at once 
was resented and vigorously repudiated by a great number of both 
Reformed and Catholic divines, as a “new, unheard-of heresy". [Calvin 
put a great stress on that article of the Apostles Creed. loannis Calvini 
Institutio christianae religtonis, ed. A. Tholuck, Berolini, 1834, l.II, c. 
16, 8-12, p. 332-337; English translation by Henry Beveridge, Calvin 
Translation Society, Edinburgh, 1845, v. 88, p. 57-62: “The omission 
of it greatly detracts from the benefit of Christ's death . . . Nothing had 
been done if Christ had only endured corporeal death. In order to inter¬ 
pose between us and God's anger and satisfy His righteous judgement 
it was necessary that He should feel the weight of Divine vengeance. 
Whence also it was necessary that He should engage, as it were, at 
close quarters with the powers of hell and horrors of eternal death . . . 
He bore in His soul the tortures of condemned and ruined man . . . 
How small a matter had it been to come forth securely and, as it were, 
in sport to undergo death . . . And certainly had not His soul shared 
in the punishment. He would have been a Redeemer of bodies only"]. 
The Lord descended into Hell as the Victor, Christus Victor, as the 
Master of Life. He descended in His glory, not in humiliation, although 
through humiliation. But even death He assumed voluntarily and with 
authority. “It was not from any natural weakness of the Word that 
dwelt in it that the body had died, but in order that in it death might 
be done away by the power of the Saviour", says St. Athanasius. St. 
Athanasius, de Incarnations, 26, M.G. XXV, coL 14L The Lord de¬ 
scended into Hell to announce the good tidings and to preach to those 
souls who were held and imprisoned there. I Peter III. 19, and IV. 6. 
By the power of His appearance and preaching to set them free, to show 
them their deliverance. St. Cyril of Alex., de recta fide ad Theodos., 22. 
M.G. LXXVI, c. 1165. In other words, the descent into Hell is the 
resurrection of the “whole Adam". Since “Hell groans below" and “is 
afflicted", by His descent Christ “shatters the bonds eternal", and raises 
the whole human race. Easter Canon, 6th song frmos. He destroys 
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the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised'’. / Cor. XV. 13, 16. St. Paul 
meant to say that the Resurrection of Christ would become meaningless 
if it were not a universal accomplishment, if the whole Body were not 
implicitly “pre-resurrected” with the Head. And faith in Christ itself 
would lose any sense and become empty and vain; there would be 
nothing to believe in. “And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain". 
V. 17. Apart from the hope of the General Resurrection, belief in Christ 
would be in vain and to no purpose; it would only be vainglory. “But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept". Cor. XV. 20. And in this lies the victory of life. Christ is 
“first-born from the dead". Col. I. 18. Born, as it were, from the grave. 
Resurrection is a new mysterious birth into full immortality, into a new 
and perpetual, i.e. “eternal", life. And death itself issues into a birth. 
“The first that shall rise from the dead". Acts XXVI. 23. “The first- 
begotten of the dead". Rev. 1. 5. “It is true, we still die as before", says 
St, John Chrysostom, “but we do not remain in death; and this is not 
to die . . . The power and very reality of death is just this, that a dead 
man has no possibility of returning to life . . . But if after death he is 
to be quickened and moreover to be given a better life, then this is no 
longer death, but a falling asleep". St. John Chrysostom, in Hebr. h. 17, 
2, M.G. LXIII, c. 129. The same conception is found in St. Athanasius. 
The “condemnation of death" is abolished. “Corruption ceasing and 
being put away by the grace of Resurrection, we are henceforth dis¬ 
solved for a time only, according to our bodies’ mortal nature; like seeds 
cast into the earth, we do not perish, but sown in the earth we shall 
rise again, death being brought to nought by the grace of the Saviour". 
St. Athanasius, De incarn. 21, M.G. XXV, c. 132. This was a healing 
and a renewing of nature, and therefore there is here a certain com¬ 
pulsion; all will rise, and all will be restored to the fulness of their 
natural being, yet transformed. From henceforth every disembodiment 
is but temporary. The dark vale of Hades is abolished by the power 
of the life-giving Cross, 

St. Gregory of Nyssa strongly emphasizes the organic interdepend¬ 
ence between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. The Resurrection 
is not only a consequence, but a fruit, of the death on the Cross. St. 
Gregory stresses two points especially: the unity of the Divine Hypos¬ 
tasis, in which the soul and body of Christ are linked together even in 
their mortal separation; and the utter sinlessness of the Lord. And he 
proceeds: “When our nature, following its proper course, had even in 
Him been advanced to the separation of soul and body. He knitted 
together again the disconnected elements, cementing them together, as 
it were, with a cement of His Divine power, and recombining what was 
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power*' of the body. Thus His death in all its reality, as a true separa¬ 
tion and disembodiment, was like a sleep. *‘Then was man's death 
shown to be but a sleep", as St. John Damascene says. Office for the 
Burial of a Priest, Stikhira idiomela by St, John of Damascus, The 
reality of death is not yet abolished, but it its powerlessness is revealed. 
The Lord really and truly died. But in His death in an eminent meas¬ 
ure the "dynamis of the resurrection" was manifest, which is latent but 
inherent in every death. To His death the glorious simile of the corn 
of wheat can be applied to its fullest extent. John XII, 24, And in His 
death the glory of God is manifest. "I have both glorified it and will 
glorify again", v, 28, In the body of the Incarnate One this interim 
between death and resurrection is foreshortened. "It is sown in dis¬ 
honour: it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is raised in power; 
it is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body". / Cor. XV, 43- 
44, In the death of the Incarnate One this mysterious growth of the 
seed was accomplished in three days—"triduum mortis". 

"He suffered not the temple of His body to remain long dead, but 
|ust having shown it dead by the contact of death, straightway raised 
it on the third day, and raised with it also the sign of victory over death, 
that is, the incorruption and impassibility manifested in the body". In 
these words St. Athanasius brings forward the victorious and resur¬ 
recting character of the death of Christ. St, Athanasius, De incarn, 26, 
M.G. XXV, c, 141, In this mysterious "triduum mortis", the body of 
Our Lord has been transfigured into a body of glory, and has been 
clothed in power and light. The seed matures. The Lord rises from the 
dead, as a Bridegroom comes forth from the chamber. This was ac¬ 
complished by the power of God, as the general resurrection will in 
the last day be accomplished by the power of God. And in the Resur¬ 
rection the Incarnation is completed, a victorious manifestation of Life 
within human nature, a grafting of immortality into the human com¬ 
position. 

The Resurrection of Christ was a victory, not over His death only, 
but over death in general. "We celebrate the death of Death, the down¬ 
fall of Hell, and the beginning of a life new and everlasting". Easter 
Canon, 2nd song, 2nd troparion. In His Resurrection the whole of 
humanity, all human nature, is co-resurrected with Christ, "the human 
race is clothed in incorruption". Sunday Matins, siedalen of the 3rd 
tone. Co-resurrected—not indeed in the sense that all are raised from 
the grave: Men do still die; but the hopelessness of dying is abolished. 
Death is rendered powerless, and to all human nature is given the power 
or "potentia" of resurrection. St. Paul made this quite clear: "But if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen . . . For if 
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healing of the will is in its free conversion. The will of man must turn 
itself to God; there must be a free and spontaneous response of love 
and adoration. The will of man can be healed only in freedom, in the 
‘‘mystery of freedom". Only by this spontaneous and free effort does 
man enter into that new and eternal life which is revealed in Christ 
Jesus. A spiritual regeneration can be wrought only in perfect freedom, 
in an obedience of love, by a self-consecration and self-dedication to 
God. This distinction was stressed with great insistence in the remark¬ 
able treatise by Nicolas Cabasilas on'’The Life in Christ'*, Resurrection 
is a "rectification of nature", and this God grants freely. But the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, and the beatific vision, and union with Christ, presume 
the desire, and therefore are available only for those who have longed 
for them, and loved, and desired. Immortality will be given to all. just 
as all can enjoy the Divine providence. 

It does not depend upon our will whether we shall rise after death 
or not, just as it is not by our will that we are born. Christ’s death and 
resurrection brings immortality and incorruption to all in the same 
manner, because all have the same nature as the Man Christ Jesus. But 
nobody can be compelled to desire. Thus Resurrection is a gift common 
to all, but the blessedness will be given only to some. Nicolas Cabasilas, 
De vita in Christo, II, 86 - 96. 

Again, the path of life is the path of renunciation, of mortification, of 
self-sacrifice and self-oblation. One has to die to oneself in order to 
live in Christ. Each one must personally and freely associate himself 
with Christ, the Lord, the Saviour, and the Redeemer, in the confession 
of faith, in the choice of love, in the mystical oath of allegiance. Each 
one has to renounce himself, to "lose his soul" for Christ’s sake, to take 
up his cross, and to follow after Him. The Christian struggle is the 
"following" after Christ, following the path of His Passion and Cross, 
even unto death^—^but first of all, following in love. "Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because He laid down His life for us; and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren . . . Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins". 1 , John III, 16; IV, 10, He who does not die 
with Christ cannot live with Him. "Unless of our own free choice we 
accept to die unto His passion. His life is not in us", says St. Ignatius. 
St, Ignatius, Magnes, 5. This is no mere ascetical or moral rule, not 
merely a discipline. This is the ontological law of spiritual existence, 
even the law of life itself. The Christian life is initiated with a new 
birth, by water and the Spirit. First, repentance is required. 

The symbolism of Holy Baptism is complex and manifold. Baptism 
must be performed in the name of the Holy Trinity; and the Trinitarian 
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severed in a union never to be broken^ And this is the Resurrection, 
namely the return, after they have been dissolved, of those elements 
that have been before linked together, into an indissoluble union 
through a mutual incorporation; in order that thus the primal grace 
which invested humanity might be recalled, and we restored to the 
everlasting life, when the vice that has been mixed up with our kind 
has evaporated through our dissolution . . . For as the principle of 
death took its rise in one person and passed on in succession through 
the whole of human kind, in like manner the principle of the Resur¬ 
rection extends from one person to the whole of humanity , . . For 
when, in that concrete humanity which He had taken to Himself, the 
soul after the dissolution returned to the body, then this uniting of the 
several portions passes, as by a new principle, in equal force upon the 
whole human race. This then is the mystery of God's plan with regard 
to His death and His resurrection from the dead". St. Gregory o[ Nys^^ 
sa, Orat. catech., c. 16, Srawley, 70-72. In another place St. Gregory 
explains his meaning by the analogy of the broken reed, cloven in twain. 
Whoever puts the broken parts together, starting from any one end, 
then also, of necessity, puts together the other end, "and the whole 
broken reed is completely rejoined". Thus then in Christ the union of 
soul and body again restored brings to reunion "the whole human na¬ 
ture, divided by death into two parts", since the hope of resurrection 
establishes the connection between the separated parts. In Adam our 
nature was split or dissected into two through sin. Yet in Christ this 
split is healed completely. This then is the abolition of death, or rather 
of mortality. In other words, it is the potential and dynamic restoration 
of the fulness and wholeness of human existence. It is a re-creation of 
the whole human race, a "new creation". Apollin., c. 55, M.G. XLV, 
c. 1257, 1260. St. Gregory of Nyssa, adv. a new revelation of Divine 
love and Divine power, the consummation of creation. 

One has to distinguish most carefully between the healing of nature 
and the healing of the will. Nature is healed and restored with a certain 
compulsion, by the mighty power of God's omnipotent and invincible 
grace—one may even say, by some "violence of grace". The wholeness 
is, in a way, forced upon human nature. For in Christ all human nature 
(the "seed of Adam") is fully and completely cured from unwholeness 
and mortality. This restoration will be actualized and revealed to its 
full extent in the General Resurrection, the resurrection of all, both of 
the righteousness and of the wicked. No one, so far as nature is con¬ 
cerned, can escape Christ's kingly rule, can alienate himself from the 
invincible power of the resurrection. But the will of man cannot be 
cured in the same invincible manner; for the whole meaning of the 
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rise, but only to the faithful believer is the resurrection to be a true 
‘'resurrection unto life". He comes not into judgment, but passes from 
death to life. John V, 24>^29; VIIL 57. Only in communion with God 
and through life in Christ does the restoration of human wholeness gain 
meaning. To those in total darkness, who have deliberately confined 
themselves "outside God", outside the Light Divine, the Resurrection 
itself must seem rather unnecessary and unmotivated. But it will come, 
as a "resurrection to judgement". John V, 29. And in this will be com¬ 
pleted the mystery and the tragedy of human freedom. 

Here indeed we are on the threshold of the inconceivable and incom¬ 
prehensible. The "apokatastasis" of nature does not abolish free will. 
The will must be moved from within by love. St. Gregory of Nyssa had 
a clear understanding of this. He anticipated a kind of universal "con- 
versio" of souls in the after-life, when the Truth of God will be re¬ 
vealed and manifested with some compelling and ultimate evidence. 
Just at that point the limitations of the Hellenistic mind are obvious. 
Evidence to it seemed to be the decisive reason or motive for the will, 
as if "sin" were merely "ignorance". St. Maximus, Quaest. ad Thalas- 
saim, qu. 39, Scholl 3, M.G, XC, 393. The Hellenistic mind had to 
pass through the long and hard experience of asceticism, of ascetic self- 
examination and self-control, in order to free itself from this intellectu- 
alistic naivete and illusion, and discover a dark abyss in the fallen soul. 
Only in St. Maximus the Confessor, after some centuries of ascetic 
preparation, do we find a new, remodelled and deepened interpretation 
of the "apokatastasis". All nature, the whole Cosmos, will be restituted. 
But the dead souls will still be insensitive to the very revelation of Light. 

The Light Divine will shine to all, but those who have deliberately 
spent their lives here on earth in fleshly desires, "against nature", will 
be unable to apprehend or enjoy this eternal bliss. The Light is the 
Word, that illuminates the natural minds of the faithful; but as a burn¬ 
ing fire of the judgment. He punishes those who, through love of the 
flesh, cling to the nocturnal darkness of this life. St. Maximus admitted 
an "apokatastasis" in the sense of a restitution of all beings to an in¬ 
tegrity of nature, of a universal manifestation of the Divine Life, which 
will be apprehended by every one; but it does not mean that all will 
equally participate in this revelation of the Good. The divine gifts are 
dispensed in proportion to the capacities of men. The fulness of natural 
powers will be restored in all, and God will be in all, indeed; but only 
in the Saints will He be present with grace. In the wicked He will be 
present without grace. No grace will be bestowed upon the wicked, 
because the ultimate union with God requires the determination of the 
will. The wicked will be separated from God by their lack of resolute 
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invocation is unanimously regarded as the most necessary condition of 
the validity and eflFicacity of the sacrament. Yet above all, baptism is 
the putting on of Christ, Gal. III. 27, and an incorporation into His 
Body, I Cor. XU. 13. The Trinitarian invocation is required because 
outside the Trinitarian faith it is impossible to know Christ, to recognize 
in Jesus the Incarnate Lord, “One of the Holy Trinity^, The symbolism 
of baptism is above all a symbolism of death and resurrection, of Christ's 
death and resurrection. “Know ye not, that so many of us as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into His death? Therefore we 
are buried with Him by baptism into death; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life". Rom. VI. 3-^. It can be said that 
baptism is a sacramental resurrection in Christ, a rising up with Him 
and in Him to a new and eternal life: “Buried with Him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with Him through the faith of the operation 
of God, who hath raised Him from the dead". Col. II. 12. Co-resurrec- 
ted with Him precisely through burial: “for if we be dead with Him, 
we shall also live with Him". 2 Tim. II. 11. For in baptism the believer 
becomes a member of Christ, grafted into His Body, “rooted and built 
up in Him". Col. II. 7. Thereby the grace of the Resurrection is shed 
abroad on all. Before it is consummated in the General Resurrection, 
the Life Eternal is manifest in the spiritual rebirth of believers, granted 
and accomplished in baptism, and the union with the Risen Lord is the 
initiation of the resurrection and of the Life to come. “But we all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord . . . always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life of Jesus might also be made manifest in our body , . . 
Knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall also raise us 
by Jesus, and shall present us with you , . . For we know, that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this 
we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven . . . not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life". 2 Cor. III. 18; IV. 
10, 14; V. 1,2, 4. We are changed, not only will be changed. Baptis¬ 
mal regeneration and ascesis are joined together: the Death with Christ 
and resurrection are already operative within believers. The resurrec¬ 
tion is operative not only as a return to life, but also as a lifting up oj? 
sublimation into the glory. This is not only a manifestation of the 
power and glory of God, but also a transfiguration of man, in so far 
as he is dying with Christ. In dying with Him, man also lives. All will 
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St. Paul speaks of a ‘likeness**: “unto the death of Christ**, Rom. VI, 
5, but this “likeness** means more than a resemblance. It is more than a 
mere sign of recollection. The meaning of this “likeness** for St. Paul 
himself was that in each of us Christ can and must be “formed**. Gal, 
IV. 19. Christ is the Head; all believers are His members, and His life 
is actualized in them. All are called and every one is capable of be¬ 
lieving, and of being quickened by faith and baptism to live in Him. 
Baptism is a regeneration, a new, spiritual, and charismatic birth. As 
N. Cabasilas says, Baptism is the cause of a beautiful life in Christ, 
not merely of life. N. Cabasilas. De vita in Christo. II. 95. Also St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem in a lucid manner explains the true reality of all 
baptismal symbolism. It is true, he says, that in the baptismal font we 
die and are buried only “in imitation**, only, “symbolically**. We do 
not rise from a real grave, and yet, “if the imitation is in an image, the 
salvation is in very truth**, for Christ was really crucified and buried, 
and actually rose from the grave. The Greek word used is “ortos**. 
It is more and stronger than simply “in very truth’*: it emphasizes the 
supernatural character of the death and resurrection of Our Lord. 
Hence He gave us this chance, by “imitative** sharing of His Passion 
to acquire “salvation in reality**. It is not only an “imitation**, but 
rather a participation, or a similitude. “Christ was crucified and buried 
in reality, but to you it is given to be crucified, buried, and raised with 
Him in similitude**. St. Cyril of Jerusalem. Mystag. II. *^-5, 7. M.G. 
XXXIII, c. 1080^1081, 1084; cf. II. 2. c. 1089. See also St. Basil, de 
spiritu S. 55, M.G. XXXIII. c. 126, 129. It should be kept in mind that 
St. Cyril mentions not only the death, but also the burial. This means 
that in baptism man descends “sacramentally** into the darkness of 
death, and yet with the Risen Lord rises again and crosses over from 
death to life. “And the image is completed all upon you, for you arc 
the image of Christ**, concludes St. Cyril. 

In other words, all are held together by and in Christ, hence the 
very possibility of a sacramental “resemblance”. St, Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Myst III. 1. M.G. XXXIII. c. 1088. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa dwells on the same point. There are two as¬ 
pects in baptism. Baptism is a birth and a death. Natural birth is the 
beginning of a mortal existence, which begins and ends in corruption. 
Another, a new birth, had to be discovered, which would initiate into 
eternal life. In baptism “the presence of a Divine power transforms 
what is born with a corruptible nature into a state of incorruption**, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. Orat. cat. 33, Srawley 123, 126. It is transformed 
through following and imitating; and thus what was foreshown by the 
Lord is realized. Only by following after Christ can one pass through 
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purpose of good. We have here the same duality of nature and wilL In 
the resurrection the whole of creation will be restored. But sin and evil 
are rooted in the will. The Hellenistic mind concluded therefrom that 
evil is unstable and by itself must disappear inevitably. For nothing 
can be perpetual, unless it be rooted in a Divine decree. Evil cannot 
be but transitory. The Christian inference is the opposite indeed. There 
is some strange inertia and obstinacy of the will, and this obstinacy may 
remain uncured even in the universal restoration. God never does any 
violence to man, and the communion with God cannot be forced upon 
or imposed upon the obstinate. As St. Maximus puts it, “the Spirit does 
not produce an undesired resolve, but it transforms a chosen purpose 
into theosis", St, Maximus, Quaest, ad Thalass, 6, M,G, XC, c. 280, 
For sin and evil come not from an external impurity, but from an inter¬ 
nal failure, from the perversion of the will. Consequently, sin is over¬ 
come only by inner conversion and change, and repentance is sealed by 
grace in the sacraments. 

On the whole question of “universal salvation” see E, P. Pusey's still 
unantiquated pamphlet: What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish¬ 
ment? 1879, 1880. Andreas of Caesarea, in his Commentary on the 
Revelation, gives an interesting terminological summary. (See the whole 
chapter 62, ad XX, 5, 6, on the first resurrection' and the '^second 
deatK\ M,G, CVL c, 412^413; cf, also ch, 59. ad XIX, 21, c, 406,) 
There are two kinds of life and two kinds of death, and therefore two 
kinds of resurrection too. The first life is that of the fallen man, “tem¬ 
porary and fleshly”. The second life is Life eternal, which is promised 
to the saints in the age to come. The first death is the separation of the 
soul and body, a death “of the flesh”-^and for a time only—up to the 
second resurrection. The “second death” is the “eternal” condemna¬ 
tion, which is prepared for the sinners in the age to come, eternal tor¬ 
ments and confinement in Gehenna. Again, the “first resurrection” is 
a spiritual regeneration, a “quickening from the deadly deeds”, and the 
second and ultimate resurrection is that of the bodies, which are to be 
relieved out of corruption and transformed into incorruption. 

Physical death among mankind is not abrogated by the Resurrection 
of Christ. Death is rendered powerless, indeed; mortality is overcome 
by the hope and pledge of the coming resurrection And yet each must 
justify that resurrection for himself. This can be done only in a free 
communion with the Lord. The immortality of nature, the permanence 
of existence, must be actualized into the life in the Spirit. The fulness 
of life is not merely an endless existence. In baptism we are initiated 
into this very resurrection of life, which will be consummated in the 
last day. 
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in His sacrificial Love^—^and this can be accomplished only in freedom. 
Thus in baptism the death of Christ on the Cross is reflected or por¬ 
trayed as in a living and sacramental image. Baptism is at once a death 
and a birth, a burial and a "'bath of regeneration'', time of death and 
a time of birth", to quote St, Cyril of Jerusalem. St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Mystag. IL 4. M.G. XXXIII, c. 1081, Cf. N, Cabasilas. De vita in 
Christo, II, 10, 

In the Early Church the rite of Christian initiation was not divided. 
Three of the sacraments belong together: the Baptism, the Holy Chrism 
(Confirmation), and the Eucharist. The Initiation described by St. 
Cyril, and later by Cabasilas, included all three. 

Sacraments are instituted in order to enable man to participate in 
Christ's redeeming death and thereby gain the grace of His resurrec¬ 
tion. This was Cabasilas' main idea. "We are baptized in order to die 
by His death and to rise by His resurrection. We are anointed with 
the chrism that we may partake of His kingly anointment of the deifi¬ 
cation. And when we are fed with the most sacred Bread and do drink 
the most Divine Cup, we do partake of the same flesh and the same 
blood Our Lord has assumed, and so we are united with Him, Who 
was for us incarnate, and died, and rose again . . , Baptism is a birth, 
and Chrism is the cause of acts and movements, and the Bread of life 
and Cup of thanksgivings are the true food and the true drink". N, 
Cabasilas, De vita in Christo, II, 3. 4, 6, Therefore, in the whole sac¬ 
ramental and devotional life of the Church, the Cross and the Resur¬ 
rection are "imitated" and reflected in manifold symbols and rites. All 
the symbolism is realistic. These symbols do not merely remind us of 
something in the past. Through these sacred symbols, the ultimate 
Reality is in very truth disclosed and conveyed. All this hieratic sym¬ 
bolism culminates in the august mystery of the Holy Altar. The Euch¬ 
arist is the heart of the Church^—^thc Sacrament of Redemption in an 
eminent sense. It is more than an "imitatio". It is Reality itself, veiled 
and disclosed in the Sacrament. 

It is "the perfect and final Sacrament", says Cabasilas. "and one 
cannot go further, and there is nothing to be added". It is the "limit 
of life", "After the Eucharist there is nothing more to long for, but we 
have to stay here and learn how we can preserve this treasure to the 
end". N, Cabasilas, De vita in Christo, IV, 1, 4, 15, 

The Eucharist is the Last Supper itself, again and again enacted— 
but not repeated^—for every new celebration does not only represent, 
but truly is the same "Mystical Supper" which was celebrated for the 
first time by the Divine High Priest Himself, "in the night in which 
He was given up^—or rather gave Himself—^for the life of the world". 
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the labyrinth of life and come out of it. “For I call the inescapable 
guard of deaths in which sorrowing mankind is imprisoned, a labyrinth*'. 
Christ escaped from this after the three days of death. In the baptismal 
font "the imitation of all that He has done is accomplished*'. Death is 
‘'represented** in the element of water, and as Christ rose again to life, 
so also the newly^baptized, united with Him in bodily nature, "doth 
imitate the resurrection on the third day'*. This is just an “imitation**, 
and not "identity**. In baptism man is not actually raised, but only 
freed from natural evil and the inescapability of death. In him the 
"continuity of vice*’ is cut off. He is not resurrected for he does not die, 
he remains in this life. Baptism only foreshadows the resurrection. In 
baptism we anticipate the grace of the final resurrection. Baptism is a 
"homiomatic resurrection**'—to use the phrase of one Russian scholar. 
Yet in baptism the resurrection is in a way already initiated. Baptism 
is the start, and the resurrection is the end and consummation, and all 
that will take place in the great Resurrection already has its beginnings 
and causes in baptism. St. Gregory does not mean that resurrection 
which consists only in a remoulding of our composition. Human nature 
advances towards that goal by a kind of necessity. He speaks of the 
fulness of the resurrection, of a "restoration to a blessed and divine 
state, set free from all shame and sorrow**. It is a true "resurrection 
unto life**. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. catech. 35, Srawley 129'-!30. 

It must be pointed out that St. Gregory specially emphasized the need 
of keeping and holding fast the baptismal grace, for in baptism it is not 
only nature but also the will that is transformed and transfigured, re'- 
maining free throughout. If the soul is not cleansed and purified in the 
free exercise of will, baptism proves to be fruitless; the transfiguration 
is not actualized; the new life is not yet consummated. This does not 
subordinate baptismal grace to human license, Grace does indeed de¬ 
scend. But it can never be forced upon any one who is free and made 
in the image of God—it must be responded to and corroborated by the 
synergism of love and will. Grace does not quick and enliven the closed 
and obstinate souls, the really "dead souls’*. Response and cooperation 
are required. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. cat. 40, Strawley 159^164; cf. 
orat. 1 in S. Pascha, M.G. XLVI, c. 604s.: de propos. sec. Deum, M.G. 
XLV, c. 289. This was the reason why St. Gregory so vigorously at¬ 
tacked those who used to postpone baptism till the later period of life. 
The benefit of baptism is thereby diminished, since not enough time is 
left to actualize the baptismal grace by the creative effort of a godly life, 
M.G. XLVI. c. 416'‘432. That is precisely so because baptism is a 
sacramental dying with Christ, a participation in His voluntary death. 
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and the Resurrection, this Victory and this Triumph do we observe and 
celebrate in the Sacrament of the Altar, Eucharist means thanksgiving. 
It is a hymn rather than a prayer. It is the service of triumphant joy, 
the continuous Easter, the kingly feast of the Lord of Life and Glory. 
“And so the whole celebration of the Mystery is one image of the 
whole economy of Our Lord“, says Cabasilas. N, Cabasilas, Expos, 
liturgiae, c. 16, M.G. CL. 404. See Bp. Aulen’s article in The Ministry 
and Sacraments, ed. Headlam and Dunkerley, 1937. “Now, in the act 
of commemoration we look back to the historical events and the Sacri¬ 
fice as we see them in the right light, in the light of the Resurrection. 
Therefore in celebrating the Lord's death we are not performing a 
funeral service, not yet a mere memorial of a martyrdom; the Sacrament 
is not only a Sacrament of suffering Love, but also of victorious Love. 
We praise and magnify the living “Kyrios" who comes to us in His 
holy Supper". 

The Holy Eucharist is the climax of our aspirations. The beginning 
and the end are here linked together: the reminiscences of the Gospel, 
and the prophecies of the Revelation, i.e. the fulness of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The Eucharist is a sacramental anticipation, a foretaste of the 
Resurrection, an “image of the Resurrection". (The phrase is from the 
consecration prayer of St. Basil). The Sacramental life of the believers 
is the building up of the Church. Through the sacraments, and in them, 
the new life of Christ is extended to and bestowed upon the members 
of His Body. Through the sacraments the Redemption is appropriated 
and disclosed. One may add: In the sacraments is consummated the 
Incarnation, the true reunion of man with God in Christ, cf. My article, 
Corpus Mysticism, The Eucharist and Catholicity. Church Sendees So¬ 
ciety Annual, 1936-37, Cupar (Fife) 1937, p. 38-46. 

“O Christ. Passover great and most Holy! O Wisdom, Word, and 
Power of God! Vouchsafe that we may more perfectly partake of Thee 
in the days of Thine everlasting Kingdom". Easter Hymn, recited by 
priest at every celebration. 
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The true Celebrant of each Liturgy is Our Lord Himself. This was 
stressed with great power by St, John Chrysostom on various occasions. 
"'Believe, therefore, that even now it is that Supper, at which He Him¬ 
self sat down. For this one is in no respect different from that one. For 
neither doth man make this one and Himself that one, but both this and 
that are His own work. When therefore thou seest the priest delivering 
it unto thee, account not that it is the priest that does so, but that it is 
Christ's hand that is stretched out". St, John Chrysostom, in Matt, horn. 
50, 3, M,G, LVIII, c. SOf, And again in horn, 82, 5, CoL FA4, "He that 
then did these things at that Supper, this same now also works them. 
We hold the rank of ministers. He who sanctifieth and changeth them 
is the Same. This table is the same as that, and hath nothing less. For 
it is not that Christ wrought that, and man this, but He doth this too. 
This is that Upper Chamber, where they were then". And in Dc prodi^ 
done Judae, /. 6, M,G, XLIX, c. 380, "Christ now also is present. He 
who adorned that table is He who now also adorns this . . . The priest 
stands fulfilling a figure, but the power and grace are of God". 

All this is of primary importance. The Last Supper was an offering 
of the sacrifice of the Cross. The offering is still continued. Christ is 
still acting as the High Priest in His Church. The Mystery is all the 
same. The Sacrifice is one. The Table is one. The priest is the same. 
And not one Lamb is slain or offered this day, and another of old; not 
one here, and another somewhere else. But the same always and every¬ 
where. One very Lamb of God, "who taketh away the sins of the 
world", even the Lord Jesus. 

The Eucharist is a sacrifice, not because Jesus is slain again, but 
because the same Body and the same sacrificial Blood are actually here 
on the Altar, offered and presented. And the Altar is actually the Holy 
Grave, in which the Heavenly Master is falling asleep. Nicolas Cab- 
asilas put this in these words: "In offering and sacrificing Himself once 
for all, He did not cease from His priesthood, but He exercises this 
perpetual ministry for us, in which He is our advocate with God for 
ever, for which reason it is said of Him, Thou art a priest for ever", 
Nicolas Cabasilas, Explanatio div, liturgiae, c. 23, M.G. CL, c, 41 F. 

The resurrecting power and significance of Christ's death are made 
manifest in full in the Eucharist. The Lamb is slain, the Body broken, 
the Blood shed, and yet it is a celestial food, and “the medicine of im¬ 
mortality and the antidote that we should not die, but live for ever in 
Jesus Christ"^'to use the famous phrase of St. Ignatius. St, Ignatius, 
Ephes, XX, 2, Therefore, it is "the heavenly Bread and the Cup of 
life". This tremendous Sacrament is for the faithful the very "Betrothal 
of the Life Eternal". Because Christ's Death itself was the Victory 
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poses questions, but suggests answers to the difficult situation, we 
Orthodox Christians in America are confronted with/' 

Theologische Zeitschrift, published by the Theology Faculty of the 
University of Basel in Switzerland, in the issue for November-Decem- 
ber, 1952, carried a review by Dr. Lukas Vischer, a German theologian, 
who discussed the first issue in a long article and pointed out that 
first the Quarterly would serve for understanding of the Orthodox 
Church; that its second aim is the very important tasks of keeping 
Orthodox traditions by making them understandable through transla¬ 
tions into English; and third, the Quarterly could serve to treat con¬ 
temporary theological questions in the light of the Holy Fathers. 
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The all-night Vigil Service begins with a solemn invitation to the 
celebration: us celebrate Pentecost, and the coming of the Spirit, 

and the appointed day of promise, and the fulfillment of hope, and the 
mystery which is as great as it is precious”. For in the coming of the 
Spirit the fulness of the Church is revealed. ''The Holy Spirit provideth 
all; overfloweth with prophesy; fulfilleth the priesthood; and hath 
taught wisdom to the illiterate. He hath revealed the fishermen as 
theologians. He bringeth together the whole council of the Church.'' 
The stichcras on the "Lord I have cried unto Thee" are concluded with 
a stichera of the Byzantine Emperor Leo the Wise (X Cent.) "Come 
ye people let us worship the Godhead in three persons,” In this stichera 
the Orthodox doctrine of the Holy Trinity is set forth. 

In the three readings from the Old Testament: Numbers XL 16-17, 
24-29; Joel 11, 23-32; Ezekiel XXXVI, 24-28, we hear the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies concerning the Holy Spirit; we are taught that the Old 
Testament Church was looking forward to the day when God "will 
pour out His spirit upon all flesh", to the day when He will make all 
people prophesy; for this reason was the world created, and it is this 
expectation that the fulness of the New Testament completes. 

In the sticlieras on the stichovna it is stressed that the world did not 
understand the mystery of the Pentecost, and the ignorant people 
"imagined that the gift of the tongues was drunkenness." The Church 
is not of this world, therefore for those outside of it she will always be 
"a stumbling block unto the Jews and unto the Greeks foolishness". 
Now, for the first time since the Great Saturday, we hear the prayer 
which is repeated incessantly and with which every service is begun 
"O heavenly King, the Comforter, Spirit of Truth . . . come and abide 
in us . . For all the Church's life is, as it were, an incessant invo¬ 
cation of the Holy Spirit, the longing for Him and an acquisition of 
Him. (Seraphim of Sarov) 

The joy and solemnity of the feast increases during the Matin ser¬ 
vices, on the sedalian, after the Kafismi, the joyful affirmation ” Verily 
the light of the Comforter hath come and lighted the world!” is pro¬ 
claimed repeatedly. The Polieley, the censing of the church which is 
lighted by the multitude of candles, the prokimenon and the reading 
from the Gospel, always constitute the climax of the service — its most 
solemn and joyful moment. 

In the Gospel of the day, St. John XX, 19-23, the feast is interpreted 
as a feast of the Church, of the divine nature, of Her authority and 
power in the world. The Saviour, after He had twice given peace to 
the Apostles, has sent them, as He Himself has been sent by the Father, 
”And when He had said this He breathed on them, and saith unto them. 
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Spirit '‘O heavenly King But the eternal passover will come 

only with the second coming of Christ. In the earthly life of the Church, 
we are given only the foretastes. We are given the experience of the 
joy of the future and of the eternal in the present. The Saviour con¬ 
quered the world, but we have to attain victory in Him and with Him. 

In the Triodion, the Easter period of the Church's year is concluded 
with the feasts of Ascension and Pentecost, which transfer us to another 
sphere of church life. From the heavenly joy of Easter we come to our 
earthly life, to our earthly following of Christ. 

However, on our earthly paths we are not left alone. After the Ascen¬ 
sion of Christ, joy has not departed from us. The Apostles returned to 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives with "great joy". It was the joy 
about the promise of the Holy Spirit, (John XIV, 17-19), His promise, 
His new meeting and life with Christ, is fulfilled in Pentecost. The 
Holy Spirit descends upon the Apostles, and the Church of the New 
Testament is born The Church, the Body of Christ, in which Christ 
is invisibly living, feeding us with the food of immortality, joining us 
with the ties of love, and abiding with us till the end of the world. 

This feast of the Church truly is the feast of the Trinity, for in it is 
given the fulness of revelation of the Holy Trinity in the world. It is 
the feast of the Church, for this revelation has been given to the Church 
and in the Church. Only in the Church Christ reveals to us the Father 
and only the Church may dare without condemnation to call the 
Almighty God and Creator "Our Father". Only the Church is the 
living Body of Christ — the Son of God. And finally, it is only in the 
Church, that the fulness of the knowledge of God and of communion 
with God is given to us by the Holy Spirit who abides in the Church. 
Therefore, the whole life of the Church is an incessant glorification of 
the "holy consubstantial and indivisible Trinity" and the Holy Spirit 
is revealed to us, that the eternal life is "to know the One true God 
and Jesus Christ, who has been sent by Him. 

The eternal actuality as described above is disclosed in the services 
of this feast day, one of the richest services of the Orthodox Church. 
It would be impossible to outline all the songs and prayers and to ex¬ 
plain the depth of their meaning. Let us follow their general scheme 
and let us try to realize their peculiar characteristics. 

Two major themes permeate the whole service of these days: on one 
hand, the joy about the coming of the Holy Spirit, His presence in the 
Church, and the disclosure of His actions as also of the revelation of 
the Holy Trinity. On the other hand, we find the prayer to the Holy 
Spirit to come and abide in everyone of us and that He would cleanse 
us, and bring us into the joy and fulness of the feast. 
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In this night the enemies’ tricks arc awaiting us: temptations, the 
whole burden of sin and of our feebleness. The joy of Easter has been 
completed, and we again have to wait for the dawn of the eternal day 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Therefore we are praying on our knees for help 
and protection, that we may pass this night and attain to the morning. 
However as we know our weakness, we also know the joy of the Spirit 
who has come; we know that we have not remained orphans. 

The benediction at the end of the Vesper service bears His testimony 
to it: emptied Himself . . . came down on earth to take upon Him¬ 

self our human nature wholly and to deify it , He sent down His 
Spirit upon His holy Apostles, who were illumined by the Spirit and 
through whom the whole world was illumined*\ At the Compline ser¬ 
vice of the same day a special canon to the Holy Spirit is song, where 
we experience once more the feast of His coming and His abiding in 
the Church. It is significant that all the ‘’irmosi” of this canon, except 
the first, are taken from the canon of Nativity. The coming of the 
Spirit fulfills that which began when the Word became flesh. Christ 
was born, now the Holy Spirit descends as if returning Christ to us, 
who *'is and shall be** in the Church with us for ever. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the details, of the services 
commemorating the Feast of Pentecost, which blend into one perfect 
harmony, making us truly feel the breathing of the Holy Spirit. This 
harmony reveals itself fully only in the '‘Liturgy”, in our “common act” 
of worship. As we have said, the Feast of Pentecost concludes the 
Triodion, and we enter the “ordinary season of the year”. However, 
there are no ordinary days for the Church. Every week has its cycle, 
which is concluded with its own small Easter — “Sunday”. 

The Church is always living a divine-human life. Heaven and earth, 
promise and fulfillment are mysteriously united in Her. On the Feast 
Day of Pentecost, we adorn our churches with flowers and green 
branches, for the Church is truly an evergreen tree. Therefore on the 
First Sunday After Pentecost, we celebrate the memory of all the 
saints, whose holiness is the glory of the Church and a testimony to 
the Holy Spirit, Who is ever present in Her, The life of the Church 
is an eternal Pentecost, the eternal coming of the Holy Spirit, and 
“whosoever thirsteth, let him come and drink”. 
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Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whomsoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained'^ 
And again the prayer, “O heavenly King'’ — our answer to the divine 
gift. Following this, two canons are sung in which again and again the 
joy and the meaning of the day are expressed, every time with a new 
emphasis, with new love and thankfulness. 

The Vigil service is concluded with an astonishingly powerful and 
expressive sticheras on the “chvalitny”, as if calling again the “mighty 
wind” in which the Holy Spirit descended “in the city of David”, the 
terrible mystery of this event, of this storm which has renewed the 
world. 

In the antiphons of the Liturgy, are proclaimed the universality of the 
Apostles’ preaching, who have been enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the 
cosmic significance of the feast, the sanctification of the whole world 
by the Holy Spirit, and the comfort which has come “Grant thee thy 
hearts desire ...” 

The peculiar characteristic of the Liturgy on the day of Pentecost 
is that it is immediately followed by a Vesper service which is commonly 
called “kneeling” prayers. This Vesper service signifies the transition 
from the first major theme — the joy of the coming of the Spirit, to the 
second — the prayer for the abiding of the Spirit in us, for His help in 
our earthly life. Litany supplications are added "for the people present 
who are awaiting the grace of the Holy Spirit", "that the Lord may 
strengthen us into the attainment of a good and acceptable end", "For 
those who are in need of help". In the sticheras for “Lord I have cried 
unto Thee”, which repeat the “chvalitny” of the matin service, and in 
the great prokimenon "Who is a great God like our God?" the fulness 
of joy comes once more. But immediately after the Prokimen, people 
are asked to kneel down. This first bending of the knees after Easter 
signifies the conclusion of the Triodion. The fact that the Church now 
enters the “narrow path” of struggling, and of the difficult daily ac¬ 
quisition of the Holy Spirit. Therefore in this first prayer, we bring to 
God our repentance and augmented prayer for forgiveness of sins, the 
first condition for entering into the Kingdom, into the perfect joy. 

In the second prayer, we pray to the Holy Spirit for help, that He 
would teach us to pray and to follow the true path, that He would 
enlighten us in the dark and difficult night of our life. Finally, in the 
third prayer, we remember our fathers and brethren who have departed, 
who have finished their earthly journey, but who are united with us in 
the eternal love of the Church. To every one of these prayers the usual 
evening prayers are added. Again begins the night of history of the 
world in which the Church has to wander. 
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The Graduating Class 


List of Seminarians who will be graduated in June, 1953. 

From St. Vladimir’s Seminary: 

Stephen Beskid, B.S. 1952 
Theodore Labovsky, B.S. 1952 

From St. Vladimir’s and Columbia University, B.S.: 

Michael Margitich 
Peter Zolnerovich 

From St. Vladimir's and Columbia University, M.A.: 

Dragoljub Cokic 
Veselin Kesic 
Milan Kovacevic 
Bogdan Mishkovic 

From Columbia University, B.S.: 

Milan Savic 

St. Vladimir's program requires concurrent enrollment at the Sem¬ 
inary and a University, during which period the students take courses 
at the Seminary which are credited toward the University degree. 
After graduation from a University, the students must continue to take 
graduate courses at the Seminary, for not less than four semesters, 
before they are eligible for graduation from St. Vladimir’s. After hav¬ 
ing completed all the course requirements, the students must pass a 
Comprehensive Examination and submit an acceptable essay on a topic 
which the student may choose from a suggested list prepared by the 
faculty. Topics chosen must be approved in advance. A duplicate copy 
of the essay is placed in the Seminary library. 

Essays submitted by the class of 1953: 

Stephen Beskid — ''St. Basil, the Great, as Teacher of Asceticism."' 

Dragoljub Cokic — "Personal Values in The Liturgy." 

Veselin Kesic ' "The Meaning of Allegory in Origans Exegesis." 

Milan Kovacevic — "Theological Significance of the Iconoclastic Controversy." 
Tlicodore Labovsky — "‘T/ic Interpretations of the Christian Priesthood in the 

Writings of St. John Chrysostom." 

Michael Margitich — "Conception of the Church in St. Irenacus." 

Bogdan Mishkovic — "Beginnings of Christianity Among the Slavs." 

Peter Zolnerovich — "The Doctrine of the Church in St. Irenaeus: The Doctrine of 

"Salvation." 
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